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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SUPPRESSED PANAMA MESSAGE. 


RENEWED discussion of President Roosevelt's propensi- 
ties is aroused by the news that, prior to the development of 
Panama’s revolution, he had made up his mind to advise Congress 
that “we must forthwith take the matter into our own hands,” and 
build an isthmian canal by any route that might seem good to us, 
without waiting for the consent of “those whom the accident of po- 
sition has placed in temporary control of the ground through which 
the route must pass.” Such was the message, already written, that 
he was intending to send to Congress, when the Panama revolu- 
tion changed the whole aspect of affairs. The message is now 
made public as proof that the Administration had no hand in 
abetting the secession of Panama. But while it may prove that, it 
also proves something else equally important, declare the opposi- 
tion papers. It proves, says the Atlanta Journal (Dem.', that we 
have an unsafe President; it proves, says the Philadelphia Record 
(Ind. Dem.), that we have a President who considers himself above 
laws and treaties; it proves, says the Springfield Repudlican 
(Ind.), that we have a President who, in international affairs, dis- 
regards the moral law. 
After informing Congress that Colombia has refused to ratify 
the canal treaty, the President said in this suppressed message : 


“In my judgment, it is time to declare that the beginning of the 
canal can not be much longer delayed. This nation does not de- 
sire to be unreasonable or impatient, but it can not and will not 
permit any body of men permanently to obstruct one of the great 
world highways of traffic: and refusal to permit the building of the 
canal amounts to such obstruction. Of course to insist upon un- 
reasonable terms is equivalent to a refusal... .... 

“It seems evident that in a matter such as this we should finally 
decide which is the best route, and if the advantages of this route 
over any other possible route are sufficiently marked, we should 
then give notice that we can no longer submit to trifling or insin- 
cere dealing on the part of those whom the accident of position 
has placed in temporary gontrol off the ground through which the 
route must pass; that if they will come to agreement with) us in 
straightforward fashion we shall if’ return act not only with justice 
but with genérosity; and that if they-fail to-eome .to. such. agree- 


ment with us, we must forthwith take the matter into our own 
hands.” 

These are “ astounding words,” declares the New York Evening 
Post (Ind.), and “ they will revive the acute fears that many had 
when President McKinley was assassinated, lest a firebrand’ type 
of man succeed to the Presidency.” It continues: “This is ob- 
viously to throw law, treaties, and decency to the winds. Under 
such a robber contention, we should be entitled to seize any land 
on earth which we happened to want, and which we thought our- 
selves possessed of sufficient brute force to take. It is a declara- 
tion of stark and lawless absolutism, tempered only by land-hunger, 
which we have Jived to see made by an American President.” It 
is “unprecedented in 
international law,” and 
“ indefensible in morals,” 
declares the New York 
Times (Ind.); and the 
Springfield Republican 
(Ind.) fears for the effect 
upon our national char- 
acter. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal (Dem.) 
calls it “cowboy diplo- 
macy.” Says the Atlan- 
ta Journal (Dem.): 





“Throughout the 
whole of the isthmian 
entanglement, and, in- 
deed, throughout the 
whole of his Administra- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt has 
exhibited jingoistic ten- 
dencies which might be 
more readily pardoned in 
one of his hasty tempera- H, 0. JEFFRIES, 
ment were it not for the Who commands the Panama navy. He 


+48 hi isa New Yorker by birth and a graduate 
position to which he has of West Point; and has been engaged in 














been elevated by a la- Central American revolutions for seven- 
mentable accident. He teen years. 


has been President for 

two years now, and in view of his record it is a most disquieting 
reflection to consider the probability of his election for four years 
more. His curious ideas of the Presidential prerogatives; his 
penchant for entangling foreign alliances; his failure to appreciate 
the sentiment of the people in regard to his color fallacies; the 
manner in which he lets impulse instead of reason guide him in 
state matters of the weightiest import—all these things which 
spring from his unfortunate temperament render him an unsafe 
pilot for the national vessel. He seems ‘drunk with sight of pow 
er’; caught with the Old-World fallacy that might means right 
and ready upon the merest pretext to plunge the country into war. 
He is dangerous,” 


Mr. Roosevelt evidently considers himself above law and treaty, 
thinks the Philadelphia Record (Ind. Dem.). It says: 


“A man who should defend himself against a charge of larceny 
by proving that he had intended burglary instead would be in much 
the same position as the President who is accused of conniving at 
the Panama revolt for the sake of negotiating a canal treaty, and 
who replies that he was prepared to cut the canal across the soil 
of another nation without jany consent. If this be not enough to 
startle Americans, who have detested the}casuistry of European 
diplomacy, afid wha‘have been proud of’a country that scrupu- 
lously kept faith, let them reflect upon the farther fact that the 
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President is as superior to the laws of the United States as he is 
to the sovereignty of Colombia and the treaty obligation of the 
United States to respect the rights of that republic in the isthmus 
of Panama. The Spooner act provided that if the President 
should fail to obtain a canal treaty with Colombia he should nego- 
tiate one with Nicaragua. The President does nothing of the sort. 
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. HEROIC! 
COLOMBIA—“* Come one, coime all, this tock shall fly from its firm base as 
soon as I!” —Stewart in the Detroit Free Press. 


Failing, to get a canal treaty with Colombia, he proposes to.cut a 
canal at Panama against the protest of the sovereign of the coun- 
try, whose rights: in. the isthmus we are pledged to sustain, and 
have on former occasions sustained. 

“ Nothing but documfentary evidence would convince the country 
of anything so extraordinary, but the reply to the charge that the 
Administration had procured the revolution which it manifested 
indecent haste in recognizing is the production of what the Presi- 
dent had written regarding the canal as a part of his annual mes- 
sage. It may prove that he did not know of the impending revo- 
lution, but it also proves that he is an entirely different man from 
any previous President of the United States, and that he has no 
respect for either treaties or laws that stand in his way.” 


The New York 7ridune (Rep.), however, says in reply that 
President Roosevelt is following the example of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Monroe, and John Quincy Adams. To quote: 


“For example, something more than a century ago the United 
States wanted to enjoy free navigation of the lower part of the 
Mississippi, just as it has wanted to cut a canal across the isthmus 
of Panama. That river ran through Spanish territory, and was as 
much Spanish property as the isthmus of Panama was ever the 
property of Colombia. Yet Jefferson, as Secretary of State in 
Washington’s cabinet, insisted that we had a right to the free 
navigation of that river, regardless of Spain's wishes, and he 
added that if Spain did not concede us that right “it would be im- 
possible to answer for the forbearance of. our western citizens’— 
that is to say, if Spain persisted in controlling her own territory, 
the United States would ‘ take matters into its own hands.’ Again, 
Jefferson as President, when France had succeeded Spain in own- 
ership of the lower Mississippi, declared that the free use of that 
stream was ‘so indispensable that we can not hesitate to hazard 
our existence for its maintenance ’—that is, if France would not 
yield to our dictates concerning her own property, it would be nec- 
essary for us to take ‘ matters into our own hands.’ Of a truth, it 
is not the shade of Thomas Jefferson that will rebuke Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“ Monroe has been still more cited against the present policy of 
the Government. We had thought that his policy toward Spain 
in Florida was sufficiently well remembered to restrain any one from 
summoning him up as.an. authority for pussy-footedness. In 1818, 
when he was President, a treaty between the United States and 
Spain was made for the cession of Florida to this country. It was 
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signed by the Spanish Minister and by the American Secretary of 
State, and was ratified by the United States Senate. But the 
Spanish Government refused to ratify it. Thereupon Monroe, in 
a message to Congress, ‘submitted . . . whether it will not be 
proper for the United States to carry the conditions of the treaty 
into effect, in the same manner as if it had been ratified by Spain.’ 
In other words, he suggested that we should ‘ take matters into 
our own hands,’ in circumstances remarkably like those that ex- 
isted when President Roosevelt penned that first draft of his mes- 
sage. In each case a treaty of great importance to this country 
was made with a foreign Power. In each case the treaty was 
signed by the representatives of both Powers, was ratified by the 
United States, and was then rejected by the other Power on inade- 
quate grounds. In the one case Monroe suggested that we should 
‘carry the conditions of the treaty into effect, in the same manner 
as if it had been ratified by Spain.’ In the other, President 
Roosevelt, more tersely, but precisely to the same effect, suggested 
that we should ‘ take the matter into our own hands.’ 

“Of course it may have been all wrong. Jefferson, and Wash- 
ington, who countenanced and approved him, and Monroe, and 
John Quincy Adams, who was his chief adviser, may have been 
wicked filibusters compared with whom Walker and his followers 
were Christian statesmen. If so, similar condemnation may fall 
upon the present Government. But in the name of consistency 
and common sense, let us not quote those men against President 
Roosevelt for doing precisely the things which they did and for 
practising the very policy which they founded, and which has since 
been consistently maintained for more than a hundred years.” 


The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) considers it a case of “ interna- 
tional eminent domain.” It says: 


“Had Turkey refused to permit the Suez Canal to be dug, the 
concert of Europe would by right have put the region under inter- 
national control. The entire interference in Egypt twenty years 
ago was based upon the right of Europe—and England then and 
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AN OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE A FOOL OF HIMSELF. 
—Rehse in the St. Paul Proneer Press. 


to-day only represented Europe, and had no claim in Egypt other- 
wise—to protect the canal and insist on the payment of the Egyp- 
tian debt. Belgium was protected against the clear title of Hol- 
land, a Canton against as good a title of Switzerland, and so on 
for sixty years past in the action of the European concert in a long 
series of such interference on the avowed ground that there was a 
general international right superior to the sovereignty of a state. 
Newspapers which, with a parade of Grotius, urge the impeccable 
sovereignty of a state know that they are lying, but they do not 
expect the public to find it out. 

“Two-thirds of the population of the Western Hemisphere—and 
an overwelming share of the power, wealth, and intelligence of the 
West—are under the flag of a single state—the United States of 
America. By right, by, law, by justice and by precedent, it plays 
the part in the Western Hemisphere of the concert of Europe in 
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ARTHUR M. BEAUPRE, 
American Minister to Colombia. 





European affairs. It freed 














RAOUL AMADOR, 
Panama’s Consul at Néw York. 








Mexico. It has just freed 
Cuba. It protected Venezue- 
la. It would be monstrous if, 
after excluding the rest of the 
world by our own act from 
this hemisphere, we did not provide some supreme authority which, 
like the European concert, should decide when the wider claims 
of humanity and the world must override the individual state and 
its sovereignty, partial and complete.” 


Copyright, 1908, by the New York Herald Company. 
N. OBARRIC, 
J. J. ARANGO. 


TARIFF FAVORS FOR THE PHILIPPINES. 


O objections are yet heard to Senator Lodge’s proposal that 
Cuban reciprocity be followed by tariff favors to the Philip- 

pines. The Senator has introduced a bill to reduce the duties on 
Philippine sugar and tobacco to 50 per cent. of the present rates, 
and to let in free all other Philippine products. The trade of the 
islands is increasing each year, the Philadelphia Press observes. 
In September of last year we sent $172,000 worth of exports to the 
Philippines; in September of this year we sent $448,000 worth. In 














TOASTING THE RECRUIT. 
7 But Uncle Sam is doubtful about the company he is getting into. 
+Taylor in the Denver Vews. 


M. ESPINOZA, C. C. AROSEMENA, ‘TOMAS ARIAS, RICARDO ARIAS, 
M. AMADOR -GUERRERO, 


A GROUP OF PANAMA REVOLUTIONISTS. 





the first nine months of last 
year our imports from the 
islands were valued at about 
$7,000,000; in the correspon- 
ding period of this year they 
were valued at about $9,000,000. The chief imports were Manila 
fiber and sugar. The papers that comment on this bill regard it 
as a move in the right direction, but think we ought to do better 
and abolish the duties entirely, as we did with Porto Rico. 
“Why not give wholly and at once that freedom of commercial in- 
tercourse which must come in time,” asks the Chicago 777dune, 
“and thus give at an earlier day to the islands the greater prosper- 
ity which that intercourse will bestow on them as it has on Porto 
Rico?” And the New York Sum remarks: 


FREDRICO BOYD. 


“On what possib'e ground can a ‘distinction be drawn between 
Porto Rico and the Philippines? Are not the latter as much enti- 
tled to justice as the formei? Are we not committing a serious 
blunder in policy when we so treat the Filipinos as to enable them 
to say with truth that we discriminate against them as compared 
with other former subjects of Spain? Is it surprising that, under 
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A POSSIBLE CUSTOMER. 


PANAMA—“ Those are mighty fine lookin’ clothes he sells.” 
—Satterfield in the Omaha News. 


PANAMA HESITATIONS ILLUSTRATED. 
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such circumstances, there should still be some disaffection in the 
Philippines? 

“Is there no Republican Senator who will force his colleagues 
to acknowledge that it is not only impolitic, but iniquitous, to ap- 
ply one fiscal principle in dealing with Porto Rico and another in 
dealing with the Philippine archipelago? Some years have passed 
since Porto Rico began to enjoy the absolute freedom. of trade 
with the United States which is conceded to Hawaii. Why are 
two of the three principal export staples of the Philippines still 
compelled to pay 75 per cent. of the Dingley rates in order to gain 
entrance to our ports, and why does even Senator Lodge; while 
professing generous intentions, insist that the sugar and tobacco 

















WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 


SUGAR BEET—‘I'd like to know what I am if I’m not an American 
interest.” —Taylor in the Denver News. 


of the Philippines must continue « pay at least 50 per cent. of the 
Dingley rates before they are -i!owed to reach American con- 
sumers? 

“ How can we expect the Philippines to exhibit the tranquillity 
and loyalty which prevail in Porto Rico, when the former islands 
are subjected to unequal and invidious treatment by our fiscal leg- 
islation ?” 


The New York 7ribune believes that the lower rates will enable 
the Filipinos to recover their lost prosperity. At the same time it 
thinks that nothing sent here from the islands could seriously com- 
pete with American products. To quote: 


“The United States holds the Philippines in trust. It must 
make its connection with them beneficial. The change in their 
commercial connections worked by their separation from Spain, 
the loss caused by the insurrection and then by the disease which 
destroyed the cattle have created a serious industrial situation. 
The Philippine Commission is convinced that better access to 
American markets is essential to cure this and bring relief, and 
consequently contentment, to the Filipinos. It costs far more to 
maintain an army in a disaffected territory and supply the wants 
of a needy population than is realized to the Government in duties 
or to the commercial classes in profits which they might conceiv- 
ably lose through the remission. 

“There is no reason to fear, however, that the commercial 
classes as a whole would lose anything. Any opposition among 
them is more than anything else a fear of the mere idea of any lib- 
erality or progress in the matter of tariff schedules. The Philip- 
pines raise nothing which could be sent here so as seriously to 
compete with American products, nor is there any prospect of such 
competition for many years. The fear that the amount of sugar 
they now grow would injure anybody here, or that it can be so in- 
creased as to be a menace, is ridiculous in view of the vast quanti- 
ties of sugar we are now compelled to import. No other product 
offers even a pretext for apprehension.” 
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Says the Atlanta Constitution : 


“It is one of the most inexplicable things to the ordinary Ameri- 
can mind why there should be any tariff between countries belong- 
ing to us and our home continent with its great need for the trade 
of those islands. Nearly half the time allowed the Spaniards for 


. equal trade advantages with us in the Philippines is past, and 


there are no signs that they could beat us off the archipelago on a 
free-trade basis. We think the Manila board of trade men are 


‘ right, and that Congress ought to give them the relief they so 


cogently ask.” 





CORRUPTION IN MISSOURI. 


ISSOURI, for the moment, becomes the center of interest in 
the “graft” revelations that seem to be succeeding each. 
other with considerable regularity. The finding by the Grand 
Jury, sitting at the state capital, on 106 indictments for “boodling ” 
in the state legislature is made notable by the fact that one of them 
is directed at William Ziegler, of New York, the baking-powder 
magnate who financed the Baldwin polar expedition. That ex- 
pedition was not a success, much to Mr. Ziegler’s disappointment, 
and he is said to have referred to Mr. Baldwin as “a cigarette- 
smoking dude.” Mr. Baldwin is now credited with having a hand 
in the indictment of his erstwhile patron. Says the Jefferson City 
correspondent of the New York Sux: 


“Mr. Ziegler is charged, with his agent, D. J. Kelley, with com- 
plicity in the bribery in 1901. It is charged that Kelley, now a fu- 
gitive in Canada, came to Missouri for Ziegler and bribed the 
Missouri legislators to allow no alum baking-powder to be sold in 
the State. For this ex-Lieut.-Gov. John A. Lee says Kelley, rep- 
resenting the baking powder trust, paid $8,500, of which seven 
Senators on the committee that considered the bill got $1,000 each. 

“It is charged that Ziegler was in St. Louis during the negotia- 
tions, and for this reason the indictment is returned. A sheriff 
brought W. A. Cochran, bookkeeper of the Planters’ Hotel, be- 
fore the Grand Jury this morning. It is supposed the books. 
proved the presence of Ziegler in St. Louis. Evelyn B. Baldwin, 
the explorer, who says he knows about Ziegler’s ‘ Missouri deal,” 
was before the Grand Jury yesterday. It is supposed he told the 
Grand Jury enough to form an indictment. It is charged that 
Ziegler was in St. Louis the day the boodle was divided.” 


The St. Louis Repudlic remarks that it-is too bad for Ziegler 
that he hasn’t discovered the pole, as “ it would be a good place to- 


hie to and tie to,” and Zhe Globe-Democrat observes in a similarly 
facetious spirit: 


“In our pursuit of persons who are suspected of tampering with 
the sacredness of our legislative functions in Missouri we do not 
confine ourselves to making it warm for Missourians. We have 
also made it warm—or rather cold—for Mr. Kelley, having chased 
him into Canada, and now Mr. Ziegler has removed from New 
York to Connecticut, bound whither we know not. Mr. Ziegler 
has provided the means of going still farther north than Kelley— 
to the north pole; but this was for others.. It grieves us not a lit- 
tle to cause distress to one who has done and is doing so much for 
science. 

“If Mr. Ziegler’s polar expedition reaches its goal, it will cover 
him with glory which no cloud of baking powder dispersed into- 
the air in Missouri can bedust or bedim; but that polar expedition 
must work with despatch. There is no time tospare. It should 
make a dash for the pole in time to forestall the Grand Jury. It 
is undying fame staked against the slow but remorseless and re- 
lentless grinding of a Missouri court. There is an exciting, a 
feverish element of uncertainty, of hope, of intense anticipation in 
it. It ought to fire the sporting blood in every human frame. 
Will he win? Will the pole be reached before Mr. Ziegler is. 
reached? This depends on the length of the reach. 

“ Under no circumstances is a belief in Millionaire Ziegler’s con- 
nection with baking-powder legislation in Missouri justified until 
uncontrovertible facts are placed before the public. His desire to 
have no dealings with certain ordinary and vexing persons who 
seek to pester him with legal papers is to conserve his time and. 
strength for the prosecution of his great work of Arctic explora- 
tion. Should such a work be interrupted? The whole biscuit- 
eating world has been buoyed up, tho weighted down at every 
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breakfast-table by the knowledge that its dyspeptic sufferings were 
contributing to the solution of the great polar mystery. While the 
baking-powder magnate supplied the ‘ dough’ for this great enter- 
prise, they swallowed it. Is the outcome of years of such effort, 
endurance, and discomfort to be made nothing by the ill-timed ac- 
tivity of a grand jury?” 


But in Missouri, as elsewhere, it is one thing to indict, another 


to convict, and still another to land a criminal in the penitentiary. 
The Globe-Democrat says: 


“The boodle trials in St. Louis began nineteen months ago. On 
March 27, 1902, a jury returned the first verdict of guilty and fixed 
the punishment, for bribery, at three years in the penitentiary. 
Since that date there have been nineteen convictions. None of 
the persons found guilty by juries has reached the penitentiary. 
All are at liberty under bond and waiting for the disposition of ap- 
peals. Butler was convicted of attempted bribery November 11 
of last year and the jury placed the sentence at three years in the 


penitentiary. His appeal is still under consideration in the State 
Supreme Court.” 


PERILS OF THE NEW YORK STREETS. 


“T° HE revelation that 538 persons have been killed’ in street ac- 

cidents in New York city within a year has aroused the 
newspapers and city officials to begin something like a crusade for 
better regulation of street traffic. It was 7he Herald that started 
the movement, with the publication of the startling fact noted 
above; then Zhe Evening Post discovered and published the fact 
that in the two weeks ending November 9, 125 persons were killed 
or injured on New York’s thoroughfares, and the other papers 
have been following with enumerations, interviews, editorials, and 
pictures showing what a perilous thing it is to live in New York. 
“The conditions in our streets are terrible,” says President Can- 
tor, of the Borough of Manhattan; and 7he 7ribune believes that 
they “may without much exaggeration be described as appalling.” 
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NO SIGNS OF IMPROVEMENT, 
~— Rogers in the New York Hera/d. 


“It is certainly high time something were done,” declares the 
Brooklyn Standard Union. Says The Herald: 


“The figures published by Zhe Herald yesterday showing by 
actual count that seventy-five thousand pedestrians passed three 
crowded. Broadway, crossings, in an hour—Fulton, Twenty-third, 
and Thirty-fourth streets—while hundreds of. cars, trucks, auto- 
mobiles, and vehicles of all kinds were going in every ditection, 
are well calculated to impress the popular mind with the peril of 
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street travel, to which 7he Hera/d has for some time been calling 
public attention. 

“When it is considered that these are but three of countless dan- 
ger-points in the city, that in all the principal thoroughfares traffic 
is congested and practically unregulated, that cars are run at high 
speed, reckless driving is common and, as a rule, practised with 
impunity, that the streets are eternally torn up or barricaded in 
scores of places, the wonder is that more people are not killed and 
maimed than the number reported. 

“Yet this number is simply appalling. Last year the death list 
exceeded five hundred, and for this year it is rapidly nearing a 
thousand. The number of maimed and injured is, of course, far 
greater than the number killed. During the two weeks ended No- 
vember 9 there were reported by the police one hundred and 
twenty-five accidents due to street traffic, many of which were 
fatal. 

“ These figures reveal in daily street travel a peril to pedestrians 
that may well arouse the public and can not be ignored by the city 


authorities. It is a continuing slaughter and maiming that must 
be checked.” 


The Evening Post says, in its news columns: 

“In the two weeks ending November 9 one hundred and twenty- 
five accidents were reported at police headquarters that are pecu- 
liarly casualties of the street, and in this list all accidents due to 
‘slipping on sidewalks’ and‘ falling into subway excavation,’ of 
which there is a large number, have been carefully excluded. The 
one hundred and twenty-five are due to traffic causes alone. A 
large number of them were fatal, but it is difficult to classify them 
more accurately, as the hospital and police records are kept so 
differently. One-third of the one hundred and twenty-five are 


fractures, many of which not infrequently result in permanent dis- 
ability. 


“A study of the police reports shows that, while the street-car 


is the worst offender, the greatest menace to life and limb, the 
wagon is not far behind. The automobile also claims its full 
share of victims. But the most interesting discovery is that the 
most accidents do not happen at the most congested points of 
traffic. This is explained by the fact that where the traffic is the 
densest its movement is the slowest, and, consequently, least dan- 
gerous. It is on the more open thoroughfares, where the drivers 
‘let out’ their cars or automobiles or wagons to make up time, 
where the most danger appears to be. Careless driving has a great 
deal to do with the trouble, which is, of course, not lessened by the 
nervous temperament of the people of this city.” 


Police Commissioner Greene is trying to bring about a better 
regulation of street traffic, and the Board of Aldermen is consider- 
ing a number of measures of similar purpose. 





WAGES AND THE COST OF LIVING. 


T may cost more to live than it did fifteen years ago, remarks 
the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat, but it is worth more. As a 
matter of statistics, we are told by the new Department of Com- 
merce and Labor at Washington that the cost of food for the aver- 
age family in 1902 was 16.1 per cent. higher than in 1896. Wages 
have gone up, too, so we are told in another statement; in some 
trades outstripping the rise in the cost of living, in some cases ri- 
sing more slowly, and in other cases remaining stationary, or show- 
ing an actual decrease. The “general advance,” says the Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New York Sua, has kept pace with 
the increased cost of existence. These statements were prepared 
before the present downward tendency began in the wages of the 
cotton and steel mill workers. We should also take into account, 
suggests the Philadelphia /nguzrer, the fact that more people are 
earning wages now than there were in 1896. It says: 

“The bureau claims that the average rate of wages has increased 
in proportion, and in many cases has exceeded the extra cost. 
This is only a partial statement of the case. In 1896, when the 
low prices prevailed, there were men out of work to the estimated 


_number of a million.’ In the last five years there has been work 


for all, and in the cities the increased demand for women and 
young men workers has been ‘such that in perhaps a majority of 
cases there is more than one wage-earner. On this basis the wages 
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have increased far beyond the cost of living. It is quite true that 
there are many families who spend much more than they did seven 
or twelve years ago, but this is largely because they wish to live on 
a different scale. It is natural for every parent to desire to make 
his home as comfortable and delightful as possible and to do for 
his children all that his income will allow. The point to be kept 
in mind, however, is that the cost of necessities of life of all kinds 
is no great.~in proportion to the income than it ever was, while 
there are innumerable more incomes to be expended.” 


“The meat trust and the coal monopoly are responsible for the 


” 


greater portio.. of the increased cost of living,” declares the Phila- 


delphia Leder, and the Philadelphia Record says similarly : 


“It is an important consideration that in defending the trusts the 
Republicans argued that the effect of the combination of capital to 
control an industry must be to increase wages and reduce the cost 
of production, and, therefore, of prices. When account shall be 
taken of the closing of many establishments, thus throwing out of 
work a large percentage of men, the effect of the trusts on the 
workingmen must appear to be serious. It is probable that in 
spite of increased production the total sum paid in wages by the 
trusts in any industry will fall below the amount formerly paid by 
the individual establishments. 

“ The full effect of the trust system on the welfare of the work- 
ingmen can not be learned from a comparison of the cost of certain 
food articles in different years. The number of men employed, 
the regularity of their employment, the amount paid in wages, the 
relative cost of the higher quality of foods used formerly, and of the 
interior articles to which circumstances reduced them, must all be 
considered. It is beyond all doubt, however, that in spite of the 
increase of wages in certain industries here and there, the condi- 
tion of the workingman is not as comfortable now as it was 
formerly.” 


The following interesting summary of the bureau's report, with 
comment, is given by the New York Commercial Advertiser: 


“The report, in brief, shows, comparing 1896, the year of lowest 
food prices, with 1902, the year of highest food prices, that the 
cost of living has increased 16.1 per cent. Compared with the 
average food prices for the decade 1890-1899, the prices for 1902 
show an increase of 10.9 per cent. A comparison of these figures 
with those contained in a recent bulletin by the census office on 
‘average wages in the manufacturing industries during the last 
decade’ shows that the general advance in wages in most of the in- 
dustries has kept pace with, and in some instances—especially in 
the machine trades—has exceeded, the increased cost of food. 

“ The figures of income and expenditure on which the deductions 
of the Bureau of Labor are based were furnished in detail by 2,567 
families in thirty-seven States, including all the principal industrial 
centers —places at which the complaint has been the loudest con- 
cerning the enhanced cost of living. All the families whose ex- 
penditures were investigated were of those whereof the head re- 
ceived not more than $1,200 in salary or wages. It is also to be 
remarked that the inquiry related wholly to food prices, and as 
other investigations have shown that the increase of food prices 
has been relatively larger than the increase in the prices of other 
necessaries, it is a fair inference, including all the items of the 
average family budget, that income has increased faster than ex- 
penditure. This conclusion is, of course, strongly reinforced by 
the great growth of savings-bank deposits, by the greater real- 
estate holdings of wage-earners, as well as by the many other 
things which visibly establish the pleasant propositions that, to 
the mass of our wage-earners, the margin above subsistence is 
larger than ever before in our industrial history. 

“ Another interesting fact disclosed by the bulletin—a fact which 
agrees with local preconceptions—is that the cost of food in the 
North Atlantic States is greater than in any other section of the 
country. The North Central States are a close second, while the 
South Atlantic, South Central, and Western States have an average 
considerably below that for the United States as a whole. The 
cost of food in the Western States is now actually lower than it 
was in the same States in 1890, having decreased from $332.61 to 
$322.43 per family during the twelve years. 

“The general conclusion to be drawn from the Bureau of Labor, 
that average wages have increased at a more rapid rate than aver- 
age food prices, is in accord with the conclusion reached by the 
statistician of the National Association of Manufacturers, who 
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found that wages had gone up 18 per cent., while the average cost 
of living had increased but 12 percent. It is also in accord with 
the finding of the Anthracite Strike Commission, which, while 
submitting no percentage figures, held that the evidence did not 
show that the increase of wages asked by the miners was war- 
ranted by the increased cost of living. In individual cases and in 
particular cases certainly the cost of living has increased faster 
than wage or salary income, but looking at the subject in the 
large, and considering the country as a whole, it is hardly possible 
to challenge the statement that wages have gone up more rapidly 
than prices. Thus is refuted another pet theory of the old-fash- 
ioned economists that, during a time of enhancing prices, labor is 
the last commodity to feel the uplift impetus.” 





INDICTMENT OF SENATOR DIETRICH. 


NITED STATES Senators have been accused of a good 
many improper things, but Charles H. Dietrich, of Ne- 
braska, is said to be the first that has been indicted while in office 
on charges of political simony. “There isn’t any essential moral 
difference between what Senator Dietrich appears to have done,” 
says the Springfield Repud/ican, “and what other Senators of the 
controlling party are doing all the time. There exists, however, a 
legal difference, and this is the Nebraska Senator’s misfortune.” 
The indictment was brought against the Senator by the Federal 
Grand Jury, sitting in Omaha, and it charges him with conspiracy 
and bribery in connection with the appointment of Jacob Fisher to 
the postmastership of Hastings, Nebr., the city in which the Sen- 
ator resides. The charges are based on the evidence of the man 
who confesses to have arranged the deal between the two parties, 
and to have been the medium through which Senator Dietrich re- 
ceived $1,300 in compensation for this use of official patronage. 
The Grand Jury is investigating other cases in which it is charged 
that the Senator forcea postmasters to pay for their appointments. 
The explanation offered by Senator Dietrich is that the indict- 
ment was procured by political enemies. He says: 


“The charge that I had accepted, directly or indirectly, money 
or anything of value for my influence in securing the appointment 
of Jacob Fisher as postmaster at Hastings, Nebr., is absolutely and 
infamously false. I shall waive the protection afforded a Senator 
by the Constitution while Congress is in session, and shall go to 
Nebraska and insist on an immediate trial, with perfect confidence 
that my innocence will be established. 

“ At no time in my life has there been any desire to shield those 
who have been guilty of wrongdoing. For twenty-five years I 
have been a resident of Nebraska. As private citizen, as gov- 
ernor, and Senator, my aim has been to devote my best energies 
to the promotion of the welfare of the people and the maintenance 
of the good name of our State. Above all things, I have abhorred 
dishonesty in public office and the betrayal of public trust. Dur- 
ing a residence of a quarter of a century in Adams County I have 
repeatedly been instrumental in keeping out of office and bringing 
to justice public officials who were shown to be dishonest and cor- 
rupt. The present attempt to attach a stigma to my name is be- 
cause of my firm adherence to this course. 

“Bitter factional fights have existed in my home county for 
many years, and as a result of these differences I have naturally 
incurred many enmities not only in politics, but in business. My 
refusal while governor to pardon Joseph Bartley, a defaulter to 
the State for $600,000, incurred the displeasure of powerful inter- 
ests, and I have since been antagonized by them. I incurred the 
inveterate enmity of the former postmaster of Hastings by the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Fisher, my intimate friend for twenty years, and 
who has been a stockholder and director of the bank of which I 
am president for seventeen years. 

“I have also incurred the active hostility of W.S. Summers, 
the United States District Attorney for Nebraska, by my efforts 
to bring about his removal from office not because | favored an- 
other, but because I believed for many reasons he should have 
been removed long ago, and the machinery of ‘the federal court 
has been set in motion and cleverly directed to:injure me and con- 
tinue himself in office. 

“In the privacy of a Grand Jury room it is easy to concoct and 
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promote a scheme that will not stand the test of an investigation 
where both sides have a hearing.” 


As personal animus on the part of the prosecution is thus sug- 
gested, Attorney-General Knox, it is thought, will relieve Mr, 
Summers from conduct of the case and detail some one else to 
manage the prosecution. But in the correspondence between At- 
torney-General Knox and Mr. Summers, which was made public 
last week, there appears to be little evidence of this personal ani- 
mus. Indeed, the letters are thought to show that the District At- 
torney endeavored to shield the Senator. It seems that the Dis- 
trict Attorney, last June, held up the investigation when he found 
it was reflecting upon the Senator, and wrote to the Attorney-Gen- 
eral for instruction. Mr. Summers was told to probe the matter 
to the bottom, and was rebuked for hesitating to do his duty. 

Details of the transaction for which Senator Dietrich has been 

indicted are published in the press despatches as follows: 


“ According to Mr. Fisher’s friends the bribery and conspiracy 
charges grew out of the removal of the post-office in Hastings to 
Mr. Dietrich’s new building after a fight between opposite ends of 
the town to get the post-office. The office had been in the Grand 
Army of the Republic Building, and the use of the fixtures, which 
cost $500, was included in the government lease. Senator Dietrich 
indorsed the candidacy of Mr. Fisher for the postmastership, it is 
alleged, on condition that Mr. Fisher purchase the Grand Army 
of the Republic’s fixtures and reimburse Mr. Dietrich for the re- 
duction in rental required to have the post-office in the Dietrich 
building. This reduction was $200, which was to be borne by Mr. 
Fisher and his deputy. It is alleged that the $200 was paid, and 
that when Senator Dietrich realized that the proceeding was ir- 
regular the money was returned to Mr. Fisher and the deputy.” 


Most of the papers express hope that the charges will be 
pressed, and that Senator Dietrich will be able to clear himself. 
“In justice to himself and to the postal service, the charges should 
be promptly pressed,” says the New York lWor/d, which goes on: 
“Unless this charge, which has been found a true bill for trial by 
a Grand Jury of his townsmen, shall be disproved, Mr. Dietrich 
will have the unique fame of adding a new smirch to the civil 
service, which honorable men have for years been trying to lift out 
of the mire of ‘ favor’ and of ‘ influence.’” The Philadelphia /n- 
qguirer remarks: 


“Every decent person hopes that Senator Dietrich will be able 
to clear himself of the charges brought against him, as he claims 
he can. But if he does so in the manner he specifies, some one 
else, or rather a number of others, are going to come out of the 
situation in a worse condition than he isnow. The obvious fact is 
that we are going to have a lot of dirty political linen washed in 
public, and while it may be interesting it will scarcely be edifying 
or conducive to American pride. Dietrich succeeded the long-dis- 
tance talker Allen, and has not yet had an opportunity to show his 
calibre as a statesman. He was governor of his State, and claims 
it was because of his failure to pardon an ex-State treasurer who 
stole $600,000 that the fight is made on him now. He is a banker, 
a man of means, and it would seem on the surface unlikely that he 
would sell an office for cash, a matter almost certain to become 
known sooner or later. It may be that his distribution of the 
patronage has roused up opposition to the extent of persecution, all 
of which the courts must determine.” 


The indictment returned against Senator Dietrich is, according 
to the Chicago 77tbune, “an overwhelming argument against the 
system of senatorial patronage, because of which in many in- 
stances no man save the one who is the special candidate of a Sen- 
ator can get an office.” The Boston Hera/d says similarly : 


“This seems to be an illustration of a sordid species of corrup- 
tion, and yet when one comes to analyze the matter one can find 
no great difference between this class of misuse of a public trust 
for personal benefit and that which considers official patronage a 
legitimate means of procuring political advancement. It is not 
improbable that Mr. Dietrich, in carrying on the campaign which 
ended in securing his seat in the Senate, found it necessary to 
spend a considerable sum of money. Possibly his personal means 
were limited, and in order to recoup himself he took this means of 
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using the patronage that a kindly Administration placed under his 
control—that is, those whom he nominated to salaried positions 


_under the national Government were expected to pay him a part of 


their future salary as commission, thus enabling him to pay his 
election expenses. 

“In what way, ethically considered, does this action differ from 
the employment by a Senator of his official patronage for the pur- 
pose of securing his own reelection or the election to Congress of 
one of his friends or immediate relatives? The United States 
Senator who has the patronage of the State under his control in- 
sists that the President shall only appoint to offices within the 
State those who have been suggested by the Senator or who have 
senatorial approval, and these nominations or this approval may 
be given to those only who are willing to work for the reelection 
of the Senator or do their best to see that those in whom he is 
warmly interested are nominated or renominated, or elected, if 
they desire Congressional honors. 

“ Does any one suppose that Senator Lodge would permit a man 
to be appointed to a third-class post-office in Massachusetts who, 
besides doing his public duty, was not also willing to do the polit- 
ical work that Senator Lodge wished to have done? Our junior 
Senator does not, like Senator Dietrich, need money, hence the 
commission which he demands takes a more subtle form.” 





THE FIGHT OVER THE WOOD PROMOTION. 


CCORDING to the critics of Brigadier-General Leonard 
Wood, who are trying to prevent the Senate from. confirm- 

ing his nomination to be a major-general, he is an army doctor 
with very little military experience, who came to the front during 
the Spanish war through his acquaintance with President McKin- 
ley; who led his regiment of “ Rough Riders” into an ambush at 
Santiago, from which they were rescued by the colored troops; 
who did what any other sanitary expert might have done in clean- 
ing up Santiago; who inspired a magazine criticism of his supe- 
rior, General Brooke, and then supplanted him as governor of 
Cuba; who administered the affairs of the island so extravagantly 
as to leave the treasury well-nigh bankrupt; who fastened the 
gambling game of jaz a/ai upon Havana by a ten-years’ franchise, 


and received valuable gifts of silver and jewels from the gamDling | 


concern; who sent Major Rathbone to jail after an unfair trial, and 
who is now using his personal “ pull” with the President to reach 
the highest rank in the army over the heads of a hundred or more 
of his seniors in service. Senators Hanna and Teller are leading 
the opposition in the Senate, and the New York Sua, Evening 
Post, and American, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, the New 
Orleans 7imes-Democrat, the Charleston News and Courier, and 
a number of other papers are leading the opposition in the forum 
of the press. Says The Times-Democrat: 

“The power of the executive office may, and probably will, re- 
sult in the confirmation of this unjust appointment; but the senti- 
ment of the public will always be that the promotion of this sol- 
dier, who knows less of the art of war and has seen less service 
than hundreds of subalterns in the service, was an act of favoritism 
altogether, and a paying of personal debts by public assets, to the 
deprivation of those to whom the assets really belonged.” 


The New York Fvening Post sums the case up thus: 


“Leonard Wood is not a trained soldier. He was a doctor until 
1898. For two months he commanded a regiment of volunteers, 
and later a brigade. By December of that year he had assumed 
purely civilian duties—the administration of Santiago, and later of 
the island of Cuba—and he continued in these administrative posi- 
tions until he sailed for the Philippines. Barring his brief expezi- 


ence with the Rough Riders, he has never drilled a company, a — 


battalion, or a regiment. Nobody knows whether he could handle 
a brigade ora division. Yet it is now proposed to award him, at 
the age of forty-three, a rank which would give him the command 
of an army in the event of war, and which brings him within six 
numbers of the lieutenant-generalcy. If all the other officers in 
the service were similarly unskilled, there might be same excuse 
for this advancement. As it is, there are dozens who are more 
‘ capable and who are trained. In no other army in the world would 
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this promotion of General Wood be proposed save in a joking 
spirit. Can any one imagine the advancement of a Prussian briga- 
dier until he had given conclusive proof of his ability to handle 
troops in large numbers? And how the press of this country would 
protest if a naval surgeon should suddenly be given command of a 
fleet!” 


But, inquires the Washington 7zmes, would not he do better 
than the “grotesque” and “ panic-stricken” Shafter, who was a 
“trained soklier” and was placed in command, or “ that pompous 
theorist, General Otis, who spent his days and nights scribbling 
misleading despatches, bullyragging newspaper correspondents, 
and never once stirring from his desk in the walled city of Manila 
to take the field!” General Wood “ wears to-day a medal of honor 
conferred upon him by act of Congress, upon recommendation of 
the late General Lawton,” for personal bravery in Lawton’s expe- 
dition against Geronimo in 1886, the Buffalo Zxfress recalls, and 
adds that “it was that military record, made twelve years before 
in the Arizona deserts, which led to the selection of Leonard Wood 
to be colonel of the Rough Riders.” 

Richard Harding Davis, who was with Wood at Santiago, says 
in an interview in the Boston 7ranscrift: “1 have seen a number 
of different generals—Kitchener, Methuen, Buller, De Wet, Wey- 
ler in‘'Cuba, and the Greek generals—and I consider Wood the 
superior of any of them, unless it be De Wet.” Instead of falling 
into an ambush at Santiago, says Mr. Davis, everything came off 
just as it had been planned the day before, and Wood, instead of 
being at the rear, as Senator Proctor charges, was at the front, 
under fire, and exhibiting courage, skill, and command over his 
men that Mr. Davis describes with enthusiastic admiration. In 
regard to the general's dealings with the Havana gambling syndi- 
cate, Mr. Davis says: 

“ Now pelota is the national game of Cuba. You could no more 
stop it than you could stop baseball in this country. There is 
gambling on it. So there is gambling on the horse-racing game in 
this country. It is said that as much as $18,000 changed hands in 
a day on pelota. But if the people who attend the race-tracks bet 
only an average of $5 each, anywhere from $45,000 to $1,000,000 a 
day change hands in New York city alone, and yet Governor Odell 
is not criticized for allowing horse-racing to go on in New York. 
Wood is an old football player and fond of all athletics. He 
played pelota himself every afternoon, and he knew the men con- 
nected with it just as he would have known the English polo-play- 
ing set had he been stationed in India. They offered this plate to 
him in such a way that he could not well refuse without seeming 
churlish.: When you remember that Wood refused an offer of 
$50,000 a year to become the head of the Havana Railway Coms 
pany, when his pay as a brigadier-general was only $7,500, you can 
not intelligently believe that for a plate of silver he would do a 
thing to jeopardize his career in his chosen profession.” 


Senator Hanna is regarded as the leading spirit of the opposi- 
tion, and a number of papers believe that the Senator is trying to 
repay Wood for the prosecution of Rathbone in the Cuban postal- 
fraud affair. Rathbone was sent to jail for postal irregularities, 
and but for the act of amnesty passed by the Cuban Government 
would still: be serving his fourteen-year sentence. Rathbone al- 
leges that his conviction was due to Wood’s interference and undue 
influence over the courts. Now Rathbone is considered a political 
lieutenant of Senator Hanna. The Atlanta Constitution calls him 
“the fiscal agent of the Hanna senatorial purchase in 1898,” and 
the Detroit 77zbune reprints part of the report of the Ohio State 
Senate’s committee, which was appointed to investigate charges of 
bribery in connection with Mr. Hanna’s election to the Senate. 
The committee found that an effort was made to bribe at least one 
member of the legislature to vote for Mr. Hanna, and found 
further “that Maj. E.G. Rathbone and Maj. Charles F. Dick 
were agents of Marcus A. Hanna, and procured, aided, and abetted 
Henry H. Boyce to commit that crime.” Says the Atlanta Con- 
stitution : 


“How far Senator Hanna can persuade the American people to 
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hear and credit his convict-witness remains to be seen. So far, 
they have seen and heard but faithful deeds and good reports con- 
cerning Leonard Wood. Since Rathbone became the fiscal agent 
of the Hanna senatorial purchase in Ohio in 1898 the country has 
heard little else of him but a record of evil works. We are not yet 
prepared to believe that a long-serving, courageous, daring soldier, 
and a military governor more adept in the civic reconstruction of 
a war-blasted country than any nation of earth has produced to 
date, can be scandalized, thrust down from his merited honors, and 
made a melancholy spectacle of injustice by the ruiumage rumors 
and revengeful evidence of a scalawag adventurer, who was caught 
by General Wood in rascalities and leniently sentenced for his 
crimes.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE only ditch that Colombia has now is the one it dug for itself and fell 
into.— Zhe Baltimore Herald. 


Ir money really talked, it might make some interesting remarks about 
some of the people who have it.—Puck. 


SERVIA wants to borrow $20,000,000. Here’s a chance for a little bunch 
of idle capital to get a life job.—7ke Indianapolis News. 


NEW YORK, according to Dr. Parkhurst, is only seven weeks away from 
hades. The people can hardly wait.—7he Chicago News. 


MR. SCHWAB is issuing about as eloquent a line of silence just now as the 
country has heard for a long time.— 7he Chicago News. 


THAT sound like a hired man stacking cord-wood is Senator Hanna 
putting away ambition.—7he New York Evening Telegram. 


IF Roosevelt has done anything in the Panama business that the Demo- 
crats are sorry for, he is glad of it.—7he Philadelphia /nquirer. 


OVER in the Philippines the Moros have gone on the war-path once more, 
It takes those fellows a long time to learn to love us.— Zhe Chicago News. 


“Gop help Rhode Island,’”’ shouts Congressman Grosvenor. Is the gen- 
tleman from Ohio going there to live?—7%e Philadelphia North American. 


MR. BRYAN declares that histrip to Europe is not in the nature of a va- 
cation. Possibly not for him, but how about the rest of us?—7he Washing- 
ton Post. 


ONE has to own beet-sugar stock in order to understand that it is better 
to pay high prices for sugar than to keep our promises to Cuba.— Zhe De- 
troit News. 


THE new republic of Panama can not amount to much, as it has been in 
existence several days without starting a graft investigation.—Z7he Denver 
Republican. 


ONE year's service as a ship trust promoter ought to be sufficient recom- 
mendation to get a man a good job in the Post-Office Department.— 7%e At- 
lanta Journal, 


A RUSSIAN writer says that the ordinary reading of the average Russian 
is the trashy dime novel. Ours, too, only we have to pay $1.50 for them. 
—The Indianapolis Sentinel. 


IF Panama is annexed it will certainly be Republican. The natives 
down there spend most of their time shouting for protection and sound 
money.— Zhe Washington Post, 


LIEUTENANT PEARY says the United States should extend from Panama 
to the pole. Evidently Peary has a grudge of some kind against South 
America.— Zhe Chicago Record-Herald. 


OF course, so far as looks go, it might have been better to wait until 
Panama had had a few revolutions before recognizing its government as 
established.—7he Aansas City Journal. 


KAISER WILHELM will display a fine sense of retaliatory humor if he 
should slyly suggest that the Colombia-Panama-United States imbroglio 
be referred to The Hague.—7ke Atlanta Constitution. 


7he Congressional Record has resumed operations and is deserving of 
commendation for the manner in which it avoids false statements about its 
circulation and advertising.—7he Washington Star. 


WYOMING cowboys have presented the President with two fine cinches, 
The decision to receive no more presents is easily overruled when cinches, 
political or otherwise, are offered.—7ke Washington Post. 


A COLORADO editor who doesn’t seem to be carried off his feet by our 
strenuous President declares that if every armed crank that haunts the 
White House were locked up, there would be a vacancy in the presidential 
chair.—7he Atlanta Constitution. 


OF course, the Republican party should not be charged up with tne 
failures, and strikes, and shut-downs, and general financial and industrial 
calamity we are reading about. But if the Administration were Demo- 
cratic—!—Z7he Atlanta Constitution, 


THE London Saturday Review finds that the result of the recent elections 
in this country bodes no good for the republic. When 7he Sa/urday Review 
discovers anything that does bode good for this country, it will be a sign 
that the editor has gone away and left the paper in charge of the office 
boy.— Zhe Chicago Record- Herald. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


FUTURE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MOVEMENT." 


F it be true that “the most important discovery of the last half- 
century in the field of culture has been that of the cultural value 
of labor—the discovery that true education is not merely passive, 
but also constructive; that true art is not merely fine, but also 
practical,” then it is obvious that the significance of the so-called 
arts and crafts movement is much greater than is ordinarily sup- 
posed. Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs, of Chicago University, who 
uses the words just quoted, in an article in the New York /nde- 
pendent (October 15), goes on to say : 


“For centuries education has been purely intellectual. The 
theory that education was a matter of mental culture and that this 
culture was acquired by a study of transcendental subjects was 
formed, of course, in the pre-industrial period of the world’s his- 
tory and was current only among the leisure class. It was inevita- 
ble that, with the growth of. industrialism, the theory of education 
should change to correspond to the dominant tendency in civiliza- 
tion. An industrial civilization means that the central fact of that 
civilization is work and not leisure. The school could not continue 
to give an education which sprang from a basis of leisure when the 
social order took its rise from the ground of labor. Hence, in the 
order of time schools of ‘ technology ’ were established, and these, 
when built by universities, took their place by the side of the pro- 
fessional schools of law and divinity. The public schools were 
then so modified as to admit a system of manual training, on the 
ground, first, that manual training is really mental training, but lat- 
terly for the reason that, whatever its by-products, so to speak, 
may be, it is fully justified in itself. The idea of education is 
broadened at length so as ta include in its scope the many and 
varied activities of the whole personality. Industrial education 
signifies education with reference to action, the discipline and guid- 
ance of the creative activities. 

“Itis at this point that education touches art, not because the 
industrial movements in education and art are parallel and nearly 
identical, but because in the search for work that is really creative 
the educator has found that the craftsman, the industrial type of 


the artist, is able to furnish exactly the materials and methods 
needed.” 


Industrial education, we are reminded, is “ only just beginning” ; 
but “so certain is the development of civilization in the industrial 
direction that the industrial schools at present established contain 
the promise and potency of the future.” We quote further: 


“Among the very best schools in the world to-day are certain 
schools devoted to the industrial training of negroes and Indians. 
These institutions give training only in the elementary employ- 
ments, but it is discovered that even trades and employments yield 
cultural as well as professional results. With a change for the bet- 
ter in the conditions of work in factory and workshop it will 
doubtless become possible.for a boy to get an education without 
leaving his employment. In fact, his employment will be his edu- 
cation. 

“A school of a new type has recently been established by Mr. N. 
O. Nelson, at Leclaire, in connection with his factory. The school 
is an organic part of the village and factory, the pupils being em- 
ployed and taught according to the employment. Such a situation 
is educationally an ideal one. A community desiring education 
already-exists. Teachers, pupils, buildings, materials, and oppor- 
tunities are ready at hand. All that is necessary under such condi- 
tions is a change in the industrial motive of the employer—a little 
less commercialism, a littlke more humanism. As social ideals in- 
crease, as ownership itself becomes more social, the spiritual re- 
generation of the employer is only a question of time. When every 
worskhop is a potential school, the problem of industrial education 
is solved. And in every such workshop there will appear as its 
very flower some art craft, some kind of work in which a workman 
may express himself as maker, as teacher, and as artist.” 


There are perhaps a score of workshops throughout the country 
which embody, in a notable way, the arts and crafts principle. 
But the movement, says Professor Triggs, can not be judged by 
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_ the number of arts and crafts societies, by the number of clubs 
which make it an issue in their programs, or even by the number 
of actual workers who strive to realize its principles. 


“These, of course, are all significant signs of the vitality with 
which the movement maintains itself objectively. These objective 
signs will doubtless multiply and new features will constantly ap- 
pear. The movement itself, however, is to be regarded as an im- 
pulse, an ideal gradually drawing the world to its standards. . . . 
I believe that the true solution of the labor problem is found, not 
in higher wages or shorter hours, or in anything which can be 
measured materially, but in the spiritualization of labor itself. 
This spiritualization is effected by combining with labor as ordi- 
narily understood that element known as art. The term arts and 
crafts implies just this association of art and labor. The advo- 
cates of this principle claim that it furnishes a true basis for future 
growths and tendencies and point to the changes already taking 
place in educational and social theory and practise as proof of the 
vitality of the movement.” 





A LITERARY PROGENITRESS OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


HE existence of a literary affinity between Felicia Hemans’ 


and Rudyard Kipling has been discovered by a staff-writer 
on Zhe Academy and Literature (London, October 24). “ Our lat- 
ter-day prophets of imperialism,” he observes, “ come upon us with 
a so imperative sounding of bugles that little chance is left for the 
hearing of echoes from earlier and more slender strains.” And 
yet, he thinks, “a whimsical critic might be tempted to try to catch 
one of these distant songs and place the image of the singer—the 
drooping and ringleted shade of a female of exquisite sensibility— 
beside the virile personality of the Laureate of Empire.” We 
quote further : 


“It is not likely that either of the two writers would acknowledge 
the kinship here suggested. Mr. Kipling would not impossibly 
resent it with big guns, while it staggers the imagination of man to 
conceive of Felicia Hemans composedly perusing ‘ Barrack-Room 
Ballads’ and accepting the author as her own spiritual great-grand- 
son. Yet the delicate lady who wrote much of flowers and bowers, 
festive scenes and soaring thoughts, did nevertheless sound—on 
her quivering harp-strings, as she herself might have said—the 
very note which has been caught up by the singer of the * Seven 
Seas’ and the ‘ Five Nations,’ and on which he has insisted with 
allthe emphasis of ail his instruments, from the big drum to the 
banjo. In her song of ‘ England’s Dead’ Mrs. Hemans questions 
the plains of Egypt, the banks of the Ganges, and the ice-fields of 
the North for the ‘ sons of the Ocean Isle’ whé slumber there, as 
Kipling flings his challenging demands to the ‘ Winds of the 
World,’ and to much the same effect: 

Go, stranger, track the deep; 
Free, free the white sail spread, 


Wave may not foam nor wild wind sweep, 
Where sleep not England’s dead. 


The measure is limited enough to contain so authentic an emotion; 
see how. Kipling flings it forth on the surge of his cadences‘ 


We have fed our sea for a thousand years, and she calls us still unfed, 
Tho never a wave of all her waves but marks our English dead. 
We have given our best to the sea’s unrest, to the shark and the shearing 
am If blood be the price of Admiralty 
If blood be the price of Admiralty 
Lord God, we ha’ paid in full! 


Not in a stray lyric alone can the fantastic yet persistent likeness 
be traced. Even in her rhythms Mrs. Hemans anticipated, tho in 
a tentative fashion, some of Kipling’s resounding verses, as in her 
ringing Spanish songs, not so far removed in spirit and form from 
the lament of Diego Valdez. If that same whimsical critic should 
put aside the characteristic garlands and aerial draperies of the 
pre-Victorian era, he. would find a singular revelation of an almost 
religious fervor of patriotism—quite the sentiment which. is the 
special province (one had almost written patent) of the author of 
the ‘Recessional’—and a surprising martial passion. It is difficult 


to conceive of Kipling softening his tremendous tones to the pitch 
of any of Mrs. Hemans’s poems, tho there are individual cadences 
in which she * strikes fire along the bannered line’ which he might 
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not altogether disdain. But it is not impossible to imagine that 
the singer of 


The lion-like awakening of the roused indignant land, 


might in an unusually forceful mood have achieved the noble 
‘Hymn before Action,’ the beat of which is identical with one of 
her war songs, and the close of which with its tenderly irrelevant 
invocation to Mary strikes, or would strike were the writer a 
woman, a curiously feminine note. 

“The point is one that could be proved only by unlimited quota- 
tion, so it must be left to those few readers who have not dismissed 
Felicia Hemans to oblivion and who know that she sang of the 
waves and of the English lag—as he sings to-day whose note is 
reverberated from all his Seven Seas. Mrs. Hemans had her lim- 
itations, possibly her compensations; she could not have written 
Kipling’s ‘ Flag of England’ or ‘ Ford o’ Kabul River’; she would 
have swooned at the suggestion of writing the ‘Absent-Minded 
Beggar.’ Nevertheless, in that graceful lady may be found an 
unrecognized literary ancestress of our imperialist prophet; and 
would ancestress or descendant be quicker to disclaim the kin- 
ship?” 


HAWTHORNE AS AN ART CRITIC. 


he a new book on “ Hawthorne and His Circle,” Mr. Julian 

Hawthorne gives an entertaining account of a visit that he 
made to Rome, as a twelve-year-old boy, in company with his 
father. It appears that in those days Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
quite a “ Philistine” in matters of art criticism. Agcordingito the 
son, one of the “unregenerate opin- 
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nally; as to the interior I am not sure that it would not be even 
more grand and majestic if it were less magnificent, tho I should 
be sorry to see the experiment tried. I had expected something 
dim and vast like the great English cathedrals, only more vast and 
dim and gray; but there is as much difference as between noonday 
and twilight.’. The pictures, too, were apt on those first days to 
go against the grain with him. Contemplating a fresco represent- 
ing scenes in purgatory, he broke forth: ‘ I can not speak as to the 
truth of the representation, but at all events it was purgatory to 
look at this poor, faded rubbish. Thank heaven, there is such a 
thing as whitewash ; and I shall always be glad to hear of its ap- 
plication to old frescoes even at the sacrifice of remnants of real 
excellence.’ Such growlings torture the soul of the connoisseur; 
but the unregenerate man, hearing them, leaps up and shouts for 
joy. He found the old masters, in their sacred subjects, lacking 
in originality and initiative; and when they would represent 
mythology, they engendered the apotheosis of nakedness. His 
conclusion was that ‘ there is something forced, if not feigned, in 
our taste for pictures of the old Italian school.’ Of the profane 
subjects he instances the Fornarina ‘ with a deep, bright glow on 
her face, naked below the waist, and well pleased to be so, for the 
sake of your admiration—ready for any extent of nudity, for love 
or money—the brazen trollop that she is! Raffaele must have 


been capable of great sensuality to have painted this picture of his 
own accord and lovingly,” 


The extent to which Hawthorne’s opinions of art changed may 
be discerned in his preliminary notes to the romance (“ The Marble 
Faun”) which he built around the sculptor’s art. We quote further: 





ions” held by the father was as fol- 
lows: “It seems to me time to 
leave off sculpturing men and wom- 
en naked; such statues mean noth- 
ing, and might as well bear one 
name as another; they belong to 
the same category as the ideal por- 
traits in books of beauty or in the 
windows of print-shops. The art 
does not naturally belong to this 
age, and the exercise of it, I think, 
had better be confined to the manu- 
facture of marble fire-places.” This 
opinion was expressed before Haw- 
thorne visited Italy, and the son 
apologetically comments that he 
modified this radical view before he 
ended his sojourn in that country. 

When we come to the point where 
his first impressions of Rome are 
dealt with, we find Hawthorne, tho, 
it is true, somewhat depressed in 
spirits by illness and the cold weath- 
er, in a decidedly peevish and fault- 
finding mood. To quote: 


“We stumbled upon the fountain 
of Trevi in one of our early ram- 
bles, not knowing what it was. 
‘One of these fountains,’ writes my 
father, referring to it, ‘ occupies the 
whole side of a great edifice, and 
represents Neptune and his steeds, 
who seem to be sliding down with 
a cataract that tumbles over a ledge 
of rocks into a marble - bordered 
lake, the whole—except the fall of 
water itself—making up an exceed- 
ingly cumbrous and ridiculous af- 
fair.’ He goes to St. Peter’s, and 
‘it disappoints me terribly by its 
want of effect, and the little justice 








“The Faun of Praxiteles, as the 
world knows, attracted my father, 
tho he could not have visited it of- 
ten; for both in his notes and in his 
romance he makes the same mis- 
take as to the pose of the figure: 
‘He has a pipe,’ he says in the 
former, ‘ or some such instrument of 
music in the hand which rests upon 
the tree, and the other, I think, 
hangs carelessly by his side.’ Of 
course the left arm, the one referred 
to, is held akimbo on his left hip. 
That my father’s eyes were, how- 
ever, already awake to the literary 
and moral possibilities of the Faun 
is shown by his further observa- 
tions, which are much the same as 
those which appear in the book. 
‘The whole person,’ he says, ‘ con- 
veys the idea of an amiable and sen- 
sual nature—easy, mirthful, apt for 
jollity, yet not incapable of being 
touched by pathos. The Faun has 
no principle, nor could comprehend 
it, yet is true and honest by virtue 
of his simplicity ; very capable, too, 
of affection. He might be refined 
through his feelings, so that the 
coarser, animal part of his nature 
would be thrown into the back- 
ground, tho liable to assert itself at 
any time. Praxiteles has only ex- 
pressed the animal part of the na- 
ture by one (or rather two) definite 
signs—the two ears, which go up in 
a little peak, not likely to be discov- 
ered on slight inspection, and I sup- 
pose they are covered with downy 
fur. A tail is pr@bably hidden un- 
der the garment. Only a sculptor 
of the finest imagination, most del- 
icate taste, and sweetest feeling 
would have dreamed of represent- 
ing a faun under this guise; and if 








it does to its real magnitude exter- 
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you brood over it long enough, all 
the pleasantness of sylvan life, and 
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all the genial and happy characteristics of the brute creation, 
seem to be mixed in him with humanity—trees, grass, flowers, 
cattle, deer, and unsophisticated man.’ This passage shows how 
much my father was wont to trust to first impressions, and even 
more on the moral than on the material side. He recognized a 
truth in the first touch—the first thought—which he was wary of 
meddling with afterward, contenting himself with slightly devel- 
oping it now and then, and smoothing a little the form and man- 
ner of its presentation. The finest art is nearest to the most 
veritable nature—to such as have the eyes to see the latter aright.” 


THE ‘‘STANDARD-BEARER” OF THE CELTIC 
REVIVAL. 


R. WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS, the Irish poet who ar- 
I rived in this country a few days ago, has been described as 
the “chief standard-bearer” of the intellectual awakening in Ire- 
land. An interesting article on his 
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captains who knew everything, that Cruachan of the Enchantments 
lay behind those long, blue, ragged hills.” 


In Mr. Yeats’s latest volume of essays, “Ideas of Good and 
Evil,” we get a glimpse of his Dublin life and education. He be- 
longed toa Young Ireland Society and discussed Irish history. 
He early fell under the influence of Spencer, Blake, Shelley, 
Keats, and Morris. His first poems were published in the Dublin 
University Review in 1885. How ascetic his devotion to his art 
was may be judged by his own report of the way in which he 
strove to rid his Irish verses of the Italian coloring derived from 
Shelley —“ not as I should now by making my rhythms faint and 
nervous and filling my images with a certain coldness, a certain 
wintry wildness, but by eating little and sleeping upon a board.” 
In 1889 appeared the first of the long list of books credited to his 
name. It was entitled “ Fairy and Folk Tales of the Irish Peas- 

antry.” A second folk-volume,“ The 





life and work appears in the Boston 





Transcript (November 11), from the 
pen of Prof. Katherine Lee Bates, 
of Wellesley College. She writes: 


“The eldest son of a well-known 
Irish artist, J. B. Yeats, R.H.A., 
he was born to the love of beauty. 
Tho educated in Dublin, he was 
often at the home of his grand- 
parents in Sligo County, where he 
looked upon what he has termed, 
a ‘most wild and beautiful scenery, 
under a sky ever loaded and fantas- 
tic with flying clouds.’ It was the 
right locality for the making of a 
poet. Those western counties of 
Ireland abound in ghost seers and 
‘fairy doctors.’ A little to the north 
of the town of Sligo, high on the 
mountainside, is a small white 
square in the limestone, the door 
of fairyland, which swings open at 
dead of night for the riding forth 
of the vaporous host. Some few 
miles to the south is another of 
their enchanted portals, the Heart 
Lake. Many of the mortals who 
live near these fairy doors have 
been stolen away. Mr. Yeats, who 
must in boyhood have ‘got the 
touch’ himself, tells of an old wom- 
an dwelling beside the Heart Lake 








Celtic Twilight,” followed four years 
later. “ Dhoya,” a prose romance of 
the mythical Fomorean age—a tale 
of “that wrath-maddened ziant, 
who, having lost his fairy bride, 
leapt on a wild black horse and 
thundered over the mountains of 
Donegal on to a headlong plunge 
into the western sea ”—appeared in 
1891. Two poetic plays, “of a rare 
and wistful beauty,” “ The Countess 
Cathleen” (1891) and “The Land 
of Heart’s Desire” (1394) are rooted 
in the simpler folk-lore, but in “ The 
Shadowy Waters” (1900) and “On 
Baile’s Strand” (1903) the dramatist 
draws again from the deep wells of 
Celtic mythology. We quote fur- 
ther from Zhe Transcript: 





“Is there verily a new whisper of 
the secret of life in these old Irish 
myths, a new inspiration for art, or 
has Mr. Yeats, like his own Forgael, 
, but ‘ thrown a druid dream upon 
the air’? He himself holds that ‘a 
new fountain of legends, and, as I 
think, a more abundant fountain 
than any in Europe, is being opened, 








who in her youth) was spirited 
through that mysterious ‘ gateway 
of Eternity.’ After seven years sh 
was restored, but with no toes on York. 
her feet, for in the incessant fairy 
revels she had danced them off. 

“Below Sligo stretch away the Galway plains to the haunted 
hills that bulwark ancient Cruachan, home of the passionate 
Maeve, 


That great queen 
Who has been buried some two thousand vears, 


but this, to the poet’s regret, was not told him in his: childhood. 
In his preface to Lady Gregory’s Cuchulain,’ h® says, with refer- 
ence to the heroic figures of Irish mythology: ‘ To us Irish these 
personages should be more important than a!l others, for they lived 
in the places where we ride and go marketing, and sometimes they 
have met one another on the hills that cast their shadows upon our 
doors at evening. If we will but tell these stories to our children, 
the land will begin again to be a holy land, as it was before men 
gave their hearts to Greece and Rome and Judea. When I! was a 
child, I had only to climb the hill behind the house to see long, 
blue, ragged hills flowing along the southern horizon. What 
beauty was lost to me, what depth of emotion is still, perhaps, 
lacking in me, because nobody told me, not even the merchant 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS, 


the great fountain of Gaelic legends. 
... “The Celtic movement,” as i 


; ‘ understand it, is principally the open- 
The Irish dramatist and poet who comes to this country to nook thi fo P : ce y P 
lecture under the auspices of the Irish Literary Society of New ing of this tountain, and no one can 


measure of how great importance it 

may be to coming times, for every 

new fountain of legends is a new 
intoxication for the imagination of the world. It comes at a time 
when the imagination of the world is as ready as it was at the 
coming of the tales of Arthur and of the Grail for a new intoxica- 
tion.’ 

“ Against that saying we should set this other: ‘1 believe that 
all men will more and more reject the opinion that poetry is “a 
criticism ef life,” and be more and more convinced that it is a rev- 
elation of a hidden life. . . . 1 believe, too, that the difference be- 
tween good and bad poetry is not in its preference for legendary 
or for unlegendary subjects, or for a modern, or for an archaic 
treatment, but in the volume and intensity of its passion for beauty 
and in the perfection of its workmanship.’ In the introduction to 
his interpretative edition of Blake (with E. J. Ellis, 1893), Mr. 
Yeats has two sentences of deep significance : ‘Art and poetry, by 
constantly using symbolism, continually remind us that nature it- 
self is a symbol. To remember this is to be redeemed from na- 
ture’s death and destruction.’ 

“The poetry of Mr. Yeats has other aspects. That haunting 
volume of lyrics, ‘The Wind Among the Reeds,’ which was 
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crowned by the London Academy in 1899, is full of the voices of 
the Shee, but its main burden is the varying passion of Hanrahan 
and Aedh and Michael Robartes, personifications of love and im- 
agination and sacrifice. 

Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 

Enwrought with golden and silver light, 

The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 

Of night and light and the half light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet : 

But I, being poor, have only my dreams; 

I have spread my dreams under your feet ; 

Tread softly because you tread on my dreams. 

“From the complexity of a symbolism which has felt the subtle 
influences of Blake and Maeterlinck and employs, moreover, a 
mythical nomenclature that most of us have yet to learn, Mr. 
Yeats can turn back to his Irish peasants and reflect their joys and 
sorrews in the most limpid ballads. The prose play in one act, 
‘Cathleen ni Hoolihan’ (1901), while it is, indeed, a parable of 
the history of Ireland, reads as frankly as any cabin idyl.” 


The “school” to whic! Mr. Yeats belongs is indicated in the 
following passage : 


“Mr. Yeats stands in a group of shining figures, a noble kinship 
of choice spirits who have grieved with the same grief and been 
quickened by the same rejoicing hope: Lady Gregory, of Galway, 
and Dr. Douglas Hyde are conspicuous in that company, Lionel 
Johnson, Edwin Martyn, Moira O’Neill, Nora Chesson, and, 
nearest to Yeats in pure poetic genius, George W. Russell, better 
known as ‘A. E.’ The Welsh wing of the Celtic movement is 
represented by Ernest Rhys, while from the mist of the Scotch 
Highlands thrills the exquisite voice of Fiona MacLeod. The 
movement, as a movement, may fail. It is still on trial. But each 
poet of this young Celtic school has nevertheless borne witness 
before a materialized and Philistine generation. 

There is a Land of Dream, 


I have trodden its golden ways, 
I have seen its amber light.” 





LITERARY MERIT IN THE MODERN DRAMA. 


DECIDEDLY optimistic view of the literary merit of our 
atter-day drama is taken by Prof. Brander Matthews, of 
Columbia University. There is a tendency on the part of critics, 
he remarks, to depreciate contemporary drama. We are also apt 
to think that a play which is broadly popular has no literary merit. 
But this method of reasoning, says Professor Matthews, is en- 
tirely misleading. He writes (in Scribner’s Magazine, Novem- 


ber): 


“ Shakespeare to-day is the prey of the commentators and of the 
criticasters, but in his own time Shakespeare was the most popular 
of the Elizabethan playwrights—so popular that his name was 
tagged to plays he had not written, in order that the public might 
be tempted to take them into favor; but it was years before the 
discovery was made that this popular playwright was also the 
greatest poet and the profoundest psychologist of all time. Cer- 
vantes lived long enough to be pleased by the widespread enjoy- 
ment of his careless masterpiece ; but it was a century at least be- 
fore the first suspicion arose that Don Quixote was more than a 
‘funny book.’ Moliére was very lucky in filling his theater when 
his own pieces were performed; but contemporary opinion held 
that his plays owed their attraction not so much to their literary 
merit as to the humorous force of his own acting. Moliére was 
acknowledged to be the foremost of comic actors, but only Boileau 
was sure of his genius as a dramatist; and Boileau’s colleagues in 
the French Academy never recognized Moliére’s superiority over 
all his immediate rivals.” 


The very fact that Shakespeare and Moliére pleased the plain 
people and were able to attract the main body of the unlearned 
populace, continues the writer, seems to have prevented their con- 
temporaries from perceiving the literary merit of their plays. To 
most critics of the drama “literary merit” is something external, 
“something added to the play, something adjusted to the struct- 
ure.” We quote further: 


“It seems absurd that at this late day it should be needful to re- 
peat once more that literature is not a matter of rhetoric; that it 
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is not external and detachable, but internal and essential. It has 
to do with motive and character, with form and philosophy; it is 
a criticism of life itself, or else it is mere vanity and vexation. If 
literature is no more than a stringing of flowers of speech, then is 
‘ Lucile’ a greater book than ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ or then is the 
‘ Forest Lovers’ a finer book than ‘ Huckleberry Finn’; then is 
Pater a better writer than Benjamin Franklin or Abraham Lincoln. 
Books are not made by style alone. Even lyric poetry is estimated 
by its fervor and by its sincerity rather than by the dulcet phrases. 
in which the lyrist has voiced his emotion of the moment. If 
verbal felicity alone is all that the poet needs, if he is to be judged 
only by the compelling melody of the words he has chosen to set 
in array, then is Poe the foremost of lyrists. Even the essay, the 
most narrowly literary of all prose-forms, is valued for its wisdom 
rather than for its phrasing. The essays of Stevenson, for ex- 
ample, will survive not because of their style alone, polished as 
that is and unexpectedly happy in their turns of phrase, but be- 
cause the man who wrote them, artist as he was in words, had 
something to say—something which was his own, the result of his 
own observation of life from his own angle of vision. Style is the 


great antiseptic, no doubt; but style can not bestow life on the 
still-born.” 


The modern critic “is looking fora literary drama which shall 
be different. in kind from the popular play; and as he fails to find 
this to-day—as he would have failed to find it in every period of 
the theater’s most splendid achievement—he asserts that the lit- 
erary drama is nowadays non-existent.” Professor Matthews con- 
tinues : 


“He is quick to perceive the attempt to be literary in the plays 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips, because this promising dramatic poet 
has so far tended rather to construct his decoration than to de- 
corate his construction; and, therefore, the literary merit in Mr. 
Phillips’s acted pieces seems sometimes to be somewhat external, 
so to speak, or at least more ostentatiously paraded. He is forced 
to credit ‘ Quality Street’ with a certain literary merit, because 
Mr. Barrie has published novels which have an undeniable literary 
flavor. 

“ Considering literary merit as something applied on the outside, 
too obvious to be mistaken, the critic of this type disdains to 
give to certain of the plays of Mr. Pinero the discussion they de- 
serve. In the ‘ Benefit of the Doubt,’ in the ‘Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,’ in ‘ Iris,’ Mr. Pinero has used all his mastery of stage- 
craft, not for its own sake, but as the instrument of his searching 
analysis of life as he sees it. All three plays bring out the eternal 
truth of George Eliot’s saying that ‘ Consequences are unpitying.’ 
In all three plays the inevitable and inexorable catastrophe is. 
brought about, not by ‘the long arm of coincidence,’ but rather by 
the finger of fate itself. In ‘ Iris’ more particularly we have put 
before us the figure of a gentle and kindly creature of compelling 
personal charm, but weak of will and moving through life along 
the line of least resistance—a feminine counter of the Tito Melema 
etched with such appalling veracity in‘ Romola.’ And Mr, Pinero 
has the same sincerity in his portrayal of the gradual disintegra- 
tion of character under the stress of recurring temptation, until 
the woman is driven forth at last stripped of all things that she 
held desirable and bare of the last shred of self-respect. The 
play may be unpleasant, but it is profoundly moral. It is not 
spoon-meat for babes, but it is poignant and vital. The picture of 
human character betrayed by its own weakness is so true, so trans- 
parently sincere, that the spectator, however quick he may be to- 
discuss the theme, remains unconscious of the art by which the 
wonder has been wrought; he gives scarcely a thought to the logic 
of the construction, and of the honesty with which character is pre- 
sented—literary merits both of them, if literature is in fact a criti- 
cism of life.” 


It can not be repeated too often, says Professor Matthews, in 
conclusion, that in the drama “literary merit” is a by-product, as 
it is in oratory also. “The drama is not intended primarily to be 
read in the study. It is devised to be performed on the stage by 
actors before spectators. It has a right, therefore, to avail itself 
of the aid of all other arts and of enlisting them in its service. 
This is one of the reasons why those who have studied the secrets 
of this art are inclined to esteem it as the noblest and most power- 
ful of them all.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HOW TO CHEW ONE’S FOOD. 


Tt HAT it is important to chew one’s food thoroughly is no new 
idea. It is embalmed in nursery adage and parental injunc- 
tion, yet thorough mastication is certainly the exception rather 
than the rule. Owing toa recent crusade in its favor by Horace 
Fletcher, an English merchant resident in I taly, it is now proposed 
to speak of the “ Fletcherizing ” of food that is thoroughly chewed. 
By a thorough mastication of the food Mr. Fletcher means the 
prolongation of the process far beyond the usual degree, so that 
the food is reduced to a smooth paste and is swallowed without 
the least effort. It is certainly due to Mr. Fletcher’s efforts that 
attention has been directed to the subject of late. Says Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg in an article on the subject in Good Health (November): 


“Mr. Fletcher made the interesting discovery that everybody 
eats too much—at least everybody who can get a chance, or whose 
stomach is still tolerant. According to the results of experiments 
which Mr. Fletcher has made upon himself and others, the so- 
called daily ration which has been established by scientific author- 
ities is at least fifty per cent. larger than it ought to be, and even 
this is exceeded by multitudes of hearty eaters. According to Mr. 
Fletcher’s observations, a pound of water-free food is ample for 
anybody, and if care is taken to masticate the food thoroughly, the 
amount actually required is considerably less. 

“Mr. Fletcher’s experiments, made under the most careful scien- 
tific supervision, have shown that if care is taken to chew the food 
four or five times as long as usual, the food is utilized to so much 
better advantage that its sus- 
taining power is wonderfully in- 
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properly chewed food there is marked absence of those fermenta- 
tions and putrefactions which are so often present in the stomach 
and small intestine, forming poisonous substances which permeate 
the tissues, interfering with the vital functions and causing a vari- 
ety of diseases. The writer goes on to say: 


“The small residue which results when the food is thoroughly 
masticated is remarkably aseptic. Putrescent processes are al- 
most altogether absent. Fecal matters are comparatively inoften- 
sive, and greatly diminished in amount, and one of the greatest 
burdens under which the body struggles, through the necessity for 
eliminating from the skin, the lungs, and other excretory organs 
the enormous quantities of poisons produced by the decomposition 
of foodstuffs in the alimentary canal, is lifted, and, as the result, 
the individual experiences a lightness and clearness of intellect, in- 
creased vigor, endurance, and resistance of disease which is al- 
most past belief until one has actually experienced this delightful 
transformation. . . . Any one can easily demonstrate the truth of 
Mr. Fletcher’s contention by experiments upon himself. The 
habit of chewing thoroughly is very easily and quickly acquired, 
and when once the habit is formed, the increased satisfaction ex- 
perienced in eating, the marked increase of energy, and the sense 
of well being which results from this manner of eating, become 
sufficient incentives to lead to the continuance of the practise.” 


THE METHODICAL DESTRUCTION OF RATS. 


HAT rats play an important part in the propagation of dis- 
ease is now recognized, but the task of exterminating them 
is so huge that it has never been seriously undertaken until re- 


cently. Now, however, an inter- 








creased, and hence the amount 
required is considerably dimin- 
ished. . . . This is a most im- 
portant consideration, not only 
as regards economy in food, but 
as regards the greater economy 
in vitalenergy. The energy con- 
sumed in the digestion of food 
can not be utilized in any other 
way, hence the large waste of 
energy which occurs through the 
neglect to masticate the food 
properly must detract to a very 
considerable degree from the 

















national society for the purpose 
has been formed, and the results 
of a recent campaign in Den- 
mark are quite encouraging. The 
matter is treated at some length 
by M. Léon Lefévre in Za Sei- 
ence Illustrée (Paris, November 
7), in an article from which we 
translate the following : 


“Civilization brings with it, 
and even gives rise to, scourges 
that it is accordingly obliged to 








vital energy available for useful 








purposes. Mr. Fletcher has 
proved this to the satisfaction of 
the most eminent scientific critics, both in England and in this 
country. . . . The military department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, recognizing the importance of this question in relation to 
army regimen, has detailed twenty men to give their entire time for 
several months to an exhaustive series of researches, the aim of 
which will be to subject Mr. Fletcher’s claims to the crucial test of 
exhaustive experimentation. ...... 

“If Mr. Fletcher’s theories are confirmed, and if the public can 
be educated to their adoption, the result will be an enormous sa- 
ving. The amount of food material may be reduced at least one- 
third, and the cost may be, to say the least, enormously reduced. 
Suppose, for example, the actual saving in quantity may be esti- 
mated at not less than one-half pound per day for each individual, 
which will amount to a saving for the seventy million people in the 
United States of more than seventeen thousand tons daily. A ton 
of flour, one of the cheapest of foods, is worth at the present time 
about sixty dollars. Seventeen thousand tons of flour would have 
a value of about $1,020,000. The saving of this enormous sum 
daily would in a few years pay off the national debt and be suffi- 
cient to provide the comforts of life for every needy person in the 
country. This is proof that the dietetic reform may be made the 
foundation for a great and thoroughgoing social reform; may be 
made to solve economic questions of the most tremendous impor- 
tance. Mr. Fletcher argues that in this question of the proper 
mastication of food is to be found a key to the most serious prob- 
lems relating to human welfare.” 


Another interesting observation of Mr. Fletcher’s is that ip 


WIRE RAT-TRAP ; ONE OF THE BREST KNOWN. 


fight to the bitterend. We may 
say that the increase of rats is a 
result of the progress of human- 
ity. Two centuries or so ago, in Europe, the domestic or black 
rat was the only one known. Then another rodent made its ap- 
pearance from Asia—larger, stronger, hungrier—the migratory or 
brown rat. “By virtue of the survival of the strongest, the new- 
comer attacked, conquered, and exterminated its rival and took 
possession of all regions of value, for the migratory rat does not 
care for wildernesses, either of sand or of ice. Naturally the mi- 
gratory rat is more astute than the black rat; the prospect of 
famine or sickness terrifies him, and he goes off to seek a more 
favorable region. Hence the invasion of Europe by the brown rat 
about 1717, when there was a terrible famine in the Indies and 
divers calamities in the neighboring countries. Water is no ob- 
stacle to the march of the rat hordes; the migratory rat is an ex- 
cellent swimmer and easily crosses rivers or even arms of the sea, 
. “This being so, we can see how easily the rat has found it possi- 
ble to increase in numbers with the advance of civilization. Cul- 
tivated ground, where he finds grain and roots in abundance; hab- 
itations and farms with their dependencies; stables, barns, ete.. 
and their animals; cities with their shop-warehouses, markets. 
slaughter-houses—all offer to the rat sure shelter and food much 
superior to those furnished by nature. Again, the enemies of the 
rats—birds of prey, beasts, reptiles—are also the enemies of man, 
or at least of the animals friendly to man; so wherever he is dom- 
inant he exterminates them. Who profits by this to his own wel- 
fare but to our discomfiture? The rat. 


“If the new rat had preserved the sedentary habits of his prede- 
cessor, perhaps we could have stood his depredations, as we do so 
many ills inherent in life, and, while cursing the rodent, we would 
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DELIVERY OF DEAD RATS AT A FIRE STATION IN COPENHAGEN, 


have left him in relative peace, as we do other noxious animals. 
But his vagabond humor, his love for travel, is the cause of his 
indoing ; for in recent years it has been shown that this rodent is 
a dangerous agent in the transmission of contagious disease. In 
the first place, the bubonic plague which exists in the endemic 
state in the Indies, China, and Persia, has been carried to various 
parts of the world by rats in ships. Example and experiment leave 
no doubt on this subject.” 


Other maladies of domestic animals, as well as of man, among 
them influenza and thrush, have been carried by rats. The case 
against the migratory rat having been thus made out, there is only 
one thing to do—destroy him; but how? The fecundity of the 
rat is extraordinary, and has nullified almost every attempt to ex- 
terminate him, his destruction at one point being counterbalanced 
by immigration from the surrounding regions. On this point M. 
Lefévre says: 

“ Attention to this difficult. problem of the methodical destruc- 
tion of rats has been given particularly in Denmark. Thanks to 
the zeal, perseverance, and devotion of a citizen of Copenhagen, 
M. Emile Zuschlag,:an engineer, experiments have been made for 
several years to find the best means of destroying the creatures. 

“On the advice of M. Zuschlag, a committee for the rational de- 
struction of rats was formed, and by subscription about 14,000 
francs [$2,800] was raised, the city of Copenhagen giving in addi- 
tion 2,800 francs [$540], and Frederiksberg 1,400 [$280]. It was 
decided to offer a reward of 14 centimes [about three cents] for 
every rat killed in these two cities, the dead bodies to be delivered 
at the fire-engine stations. These were to be inspected and paid 
for daily by an officer, after which the dead rats were to be disin- 
fected and buried. The campa‘gn lasted from August 3 to Decem- 
ber 9. It cost about 18,500 francs and brought about the destruc- 
tion of 103,786 rats...... 

“ Attempts at destruction have also been organized in other parts 
of Denmark, and it has been found everywhere that the bounty- 
system is the best. It is useless to indicate any particular means 
of destruction, for the desire for gain is sufficient to develop the 
ingenuity of those interested.” 


The failure of an act making the destruction of rats a charge on 
the national treasury has caused M. Zuschlag to turn his committee 
into an “ International Association for Disseminating Information 
about Injuries Caused by Rats,” which is to encourage systematic 
efforts to destroy the noxious rodents everywhere. The success of 
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COLLECTION OF DEAD RATS AT FREDERIKSBERG, DENMARK 


such efforts will doubtless do much to decrease the propagation of 
contagious diseases.—7vanslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


FACTS FOR THOSE WHO WOULD FLY. 


OME facts regarding aerial navigation that the writer believes 

are not generally appreciated are stated by a contributor to 

The Scientific American (October 31). He thinks, in the first 

place, that the power necessary to raise and propel a flying-ma- 
chine is usually greatly over-estimated. He says: 


“Flying, from the figures available, may be considered the easi- 
est of all methods of progression, calling for less horse-power than 
any other. .. . The figures commonly accepted for the horse- 
power needed for mechanical flight, per pound of weight sup- 
ported, are absurd when applied to birds. Taking the most liberal 
of them, we find that a 13-pound goose must exert a small fraction 
over one horse-power when on the wing. ... The facts show 
pretty conclusively that the power necessary for animal flight is 
extremely small rather than very great. It also seems to be proved 
that to fly successfully the speed must be high. 

“In looking over the history of the art of flying one is struck at 
once by the great number of persons who have accomplished 
flights of anywhere from one-quarter of a mile to a mile by means 
of apparatus not connected with a balloon. Ina word, if we take 
the history as we find it, we learn of a great number of methods by 
which flight can be accomplished. What we need to know in this 
art is not so much how to fly as how to alight with ease and 
safety. Experimenter after experimenter has found that after he 
had succeeded in flying the cost of the repairs due to the accidents 
of alighting have put an end to his experiments. In other words, 
what we want to know is not so much how to go up as how to 
steer and how to come down safely. 

“Inventors are troubling themselves greatly in regard to balance 
and power. Lilienthal came to his death because he placed the 
weight too near the wing surface. Had his machines been ar- 
ranged so as to bring his body six or eight feet lower, his wings 
would never have been upset in the air. The bird finds it easy to 
balance itself with its body, which is but a few inches below the 
line of the wing, but in the most complex air-currents it is often in 
a condition which would wreck any structure not animate in every 
part. 

“It is strange how mistaken ideas of strength relative to weight, 
among engineers as well as iaymen, prevatl. Pine is stronger than 
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steel, weight for weight, both in tensile and transverse strength. 
The bamboo probably exceeds in stiffness anything of the samé 
weight that could be made in metal. .. . The weak points of 
wood structures are in the joints. With proper attention paid to 
this feature, the structure of wood and wire becomes lighter per 
foot of surface than can be produced with metal.” 





AN ARGUMENT FOR EARLY MARRIAGES. 


HAT the children of youthful parents are stronger and of bet- 
ter health than those of persons who marry late in life is 
asserted by a leading editorial writer in the London Polyclinic, of 
which Jonathan Hutchinson, the eminent English surgeon, is edi- 
tor; and the writer particularly brings forward the hypothesis that 
late marriages may have an important influence upon the causa- 
tion of cancer. Says a reviewer in Zhe Medical Record (New 
York, November 7): 


“ The article commences with the perfectly fair assumption that 
the offspring of middle-aged or elderly parents are not born with 
precisely the same proclivities and endowments as those of the 
young. Afterdiscussing the question of the transmission of phys- 
ical and mental traits from parents to children, and through sev- 
eral generations, the writer proceeds to consider the subject in de- 
bate. He asks, if the later-born children of a gouty parent inherit 
any greater liability to gout than the first-born? And answers 
thus; ‘It is scarcely likely that a child born after his father has 
lived fifty or sixty years and passed#through many attacks of gout 
will be in precisely the same condition as one born in his parent’s 
youth. It is surely reasonable to believe—fJace Weismann—that 
he will in-some way inherit the tissue proclivities which his parents 
had acquired.’ Taking it as more or less proved that the child of 
an elderly, gouty man will inherit a predisposition to the same dis- 
ease, the theme is continued as follows: ‘ If we now pass from gout 
to cancer, it may be suggested as a primary proposition that the 
nearer to the cancer-period in the parent the child is begot, the 
greater is the risk that he may inherit a tissue proclivity to the 
cancerous process. Now the cancer-period is that of middle-age 
and commencing senility, emphatically it is not that of youth. 
The children born to young parents are begotten with very rare 
exceptions at periods long prior to the development of cancer, or 
of any special tendency to it.” The assertion is made that the 
hypothesis is in accordance with facts. It is pointed out that can- 
cer is far less common in the lower animals than in man, and they 
as a rule wed early, while in man the disease is far less frequent 
in lowly civilized communities than it is amongst the superior 
nations of the world. The increase, in fact, has occurred almost 
solely among the people of the highest civilization, and with 
whom the marriage age has been steadily increasing for centuries. 
Of course many seemingly destructive arguments can be brought 
against the supposition as to the cause of cancer advanced in Zhe 
Polyclinic, but, on the other hand, it has several points in its favor, 
and it is at least as plausible as several of the theories which have 
been thrust in our faces during the last two or three years.” 





Photography and Thumb-Prints.—The use of finger 
prints as a means of identification is now well known, and it would 
appear that even where the print is too dim to be studied with the 
eye, a photograph may bring out its characteristics and enable 
them to be utilized in detective work. In La Photographie Fran- 
¢aise for March last is an account of a murder committed for pur- 
pose of robbery, the story of which was unraveled by the police 
from a single clue—the imprint of a thumb found on the rail of a 
broken sash in the room where the deed was committed. Says 
The National Druggist, sammarizing this story : 


“The imprint was slight, so slight as to be scarcely visible, but 
Bertillon succeeded in making a photograph of it. This was en- 
larged by the usual method, and the enlarged print was carefully 
studied. It was compared side by side with overa million similar 
prints in the cabinet of the chief of police. The tedious labor was 
rewarded by finding at last the duplicate of the print; the culprit 
was arrested, and the rest was easy. The crime was fixed on the 


man, and he confessed the deed. The report of this case and , 


some others caused the chief of police of Berlin to send one of his 
most trusted subordinates to Paris to study the French system.” 


Speaking of this same subject, Pharmaceutische Centralblatt 
says: 

“It may not generally be known, but the Chinese have made use 
fora great length of time of impressions in wax of the thumb or 
finger tips for the identification of criminals. Dresden, it appears, 
has gone ahead of Berlin in this direction, and has for some time 
made use of the art, which is now called ‘ dactyloscopy.’ It rests 
upon the assertion (or fact) that on the palmar side of the finger- 
tips (including that of the thumb) are systems of curved lines that 
remain unchanged through life, and which are different in every 
individual. It is claimed, moreover, that in cases where these 
lines have been destroyed by cutting off the skin or otherwise, 
these systems reproduce themselves, with unvarying accuracy. 
Whether the statement that no two individuals have the same sys- 
tems of lines on the finger-tips be absolutely true or not, it seems 
to be certain that no duplicates have as yet been found, altho, as 
we have seen, Paris alone has over a million imprints.” 





THE FUNCTION OF “BITTERS.” 


\ ] HAT is the logic of the bitter appetizers. that are commonly 

taken just before the heavy meals of the day both in this 
country and abroad? The object is apparently to stimulate the 
secretion of gastric juice, but it has been suggested, we are told by 
a writer in The Lancet, that it would be more physidlogical to 
make use of a small quantity of alkali instead, as that is known to 
exercise a favorable influence upon peptic secretion. He goes on 
to say: 


“The chief objections to the use of bitters have been based on 
researches by Tchelzov, who found that the administration of large 
doses of quassia hindered rather than helped the digestive process. 
Reichmann, moreover, showed that in the fasting stomach, the 
secretory activity of which is normal or diminished, a bitter drink 
produced less secretion of gastric juice than a draft of distilled 
water. These experiments take account solely of the specific ac- 
tion of the bitters and do not regard their reflex effects. These 
have been particularly studied by Borissov, whose results are ana- 
lyzed in a recent number of La Semaine Médicale. . . . Borissov 
found that if a little wad of wool soaked in tincture of gentian was 
put into the mouth [of a dog] immediately before food was admin- 
istered a marked stimulant effect upon gastric secretion resulted ; 
but if the bitter was used fifteen to thirty minutes before the meal 
it was quite inefficacious. It is concluded, therefore, that these 
substances have the power of rendering gustatory sensations more 
acute and of exercising a teniporarily stimulant effect upon gastric 
secretion; for this purpose they should be given immediately 
before the meal in small doses and in the form of tincture (10 to 20 
drops) rather than cachets or pills. We may remark upon this that 
the habit is obviously susceptible of abuse, particularly when, as 
is usually the case, some strong alcoholic liquor is used as the 
vehicle of the bitter. Asa matter of fact, such a stimulant action 
is the real function which is intended to be subserved by the soup 
which is taken at the beginning of a meal. There is a tendency 

. . to consume this in somewhat large quantity; in such cases it 
tends to be harmful rather than conducive to digestion; but there 
can be no doubt, on the other hand, that the use of a tablespoonful 
or two of a hot and sapid fluid at the beginning of a meal is an 
excellent means of giving the stomach a fair start in the perform- 
ance of its functions.” 





Magnetic Water.—The following account of springs in In- 
diana, said to possess magnetic properties, comes from this coun- 
try by the way of France, where Cosmos (October 24) has this to 
say about them: 


“Chemists are almost always skeptical when they are told of 
water that magnetizes steel objects dipped in it, and many reject 
these tales altogether. Le Génie Civil, which makes this remark, 
cites an article from Engineering News apropos of ‘ magnetic wa- 
ter,’ which tends to prove that this skepticism of the chemists is 
scarcely justified. At present, according to Mr. Leighton, a Chi- 
cago hydrographer, there are in the State of Indiana three springs 
that magnetize needles, knife-blades, etc. The first is at Carters- 
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burg Springs, the second is a driven-well at Lebanon, the third a 
driven-well at Fort Wayne. 

“ These waters contain a large proportion of carbonic acid, which 
is disengaged on exposure to the open air. As this gas escapes, a 
heavy precipitate of magnetic oxid of iron forms, and when all the 
gas has disappeared, no more magnetism manifests itself. It is 
probable that the iron in solution is in the form of carbonate. 

“ Experiments have been made at Cartersburg Springs. Knives 
and needles tested before their journey and on their arrival near 
the spring showed no trace of magnetization. After an immersion 
of five minutes a knife blade held up needles by the end. Two 
needles dipped into the water for two minutes remained attached 
to each other, end to end, in a considerable wind. The knife-blade 
preserved its magnetic properties for about thirty hours. 

“It would appear beyond question that these waters magnetize 
steel and deviate the compass-needle clearly. The water at Leb- 
anon comes from a well belonging to the Big Four Railroad. Its 
water is corrosive, and ruins boilers very quickly. An examina- 
tion of it by Mr. Hurty, the company’s chemist, did not show the 
presence of any substance capable of producing this corrosion and 
established the magnetic properties of the water. It was then al- 
lowed to remain in a reservoir for some time before using, and 
since then there has been no trouble with corrosion. At present 
the precipitation of the oxid is brought about by the injection of a 
jet of steam. It would appear that the Fort Wayne water has 
magnetic properties still more decided than those of the springs 
mentioned above.” — 7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 





How Carbon Evaporates.—It is well known that the'car- 
bon film of an incandescent electric lamp gives off its substance 
slowly and deposits it on the interior of the bulb, so that before 
the “life” of the lamp is over, during its six hundred to eight hun- 
dred hours of burning, the light is often dimmed by this brown 
smoky deposit. M. Berthelot, the French chemist, who has been 
studying this phenomenon, says that it is a real vaporization of the 
carbon with a recondensation of the vapor on the glass bulb. The 
deposit is amorpheus, like lampblack, and has no trace of graphite 
ordiamond. This is owing to the comparatively low temperature 
of the film. In an arc light the higher heat changes the carbon to 
the graphitic form. Says M. Berthelot, as reported in substance 
in Cosmos (October 31): 

“Carbon has an appreciable vapor tension at a temperature 
not above reddish-white, which may be estimated at 1,200° C. to 
1,500 C, This tension is so feeble that several hundred hours are 
necessary to produce a few milligrams of condensed carbon, even 
in the almost absolute vacuum of an electric bulb.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“IT is reported in the German press,” says Richard Guenther, United 
States consul-general at Frankfort, in Consular Reports, September 10, 
“that success[ul experiments have been made in various forests of France 
in cutting trees by means of electricity. A platinum wire is heated toa 
white heat by an electric current and used like asaw. In this manner the 
tree is felled much more easily and quickly than in the old way ; no saw- 
dust is produced, and the slight carbonization caused by the hot wire acts 
as a preservative of the wood. The new method is said to require only 
one-eighth of the time consumed by the old sawing process.’’ 


“IN the city of New York alone there are 150,000 people living to-day 
who would be dead if the mortality of fifty years ago stili prevailed,” says 
a writer in 7he Booklover’s Magazine, ‘‘Popular opinion has scarcely yet 
come to realize what medical science has been doing in late years. People 
sicken and die, think the laity, and the efforts of the physician are just as 
futile as before the recent discoveries about which so much is said. This 
idea is, however, erroneous. I will venture to say there is scarcely an 
adult living to-day who has not experienced or will not experience an act- 
ual proiongation of life due to discoveries of the last fifty years.” 


THAT the sense of smell is greatly impaired in old age appears from ob- 
servations by a French physiologist, M. Vaschide, who communicates his 
results to the Academy of Science, Paris. To quote a report in Cosmos 
(October 31): ‘*Old people seem to have an atrophied sense of smell, and 
it is a remarkable fact that they do not seem to be conscious of this infirm- 
ity. Even when they can scarcely distinguish one familiar odor in ten, 
and when they take strong-smelling liquids for pure water, they assert 
that they enjoy the perfume of flowers. Their visual images make up for 
the absence of olfactive images, for they recognize the perfumes of the 
flowers when they are able tosee them. The olfactive image thus has an 
independent intellectual existence, since it is capable of functional revival.” 
~—Zranslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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*‘PARSIFAL” AND THE CHURCHES. 


AGNER’S famous opera, “ Parsifal,” which haz Ucen for 
several months the center of an animated }¢ya. contro- 
versy (see THE LITERARY D1iGEsT, September 19), is now being 
attacked by clergymen who claim that its production in New York 
would be blasphemous and sacrilegious. The Rev. George L. 
Shearer, secretary of the American Tract Society, is leading the 
opposition movement, and explains the grounds of his objection in 
a public statement which runs in part asfollows: # 


“ The play in its three acts centers mainly about the Holy Com- 
munion of our Lord Jesus Christ, which is particularly repre- 
sented in the first and third acts, the temptation of Parsifal being 
portrayed in the second. Parsifal, a lad of unknown origin, mys- 
teriously appears at the opening, and is the leading figure to the 
close. The ‘ guileless one’ at the beginning, he is at length bap 
tized, and then anointed as the God-elected King. Over his head 
a dove is made to descend and to hover lovingly. 

“Kundry, a Mary Magdalene, often appearing in the acts, 
anoints his feet with perfumed oil, and dries them with her flow- 
ing, unbound hair. He performs a miracle of healing by touching 
the suffering King Amfortas with the sacred spear, and to him 
says: ‘ Thou art forgiven. Body and soul are cleansed by God’s 
free grace.’ And then this spear-point seemed to glow with holy 
fire, and sparkled, turning red, like flowing blood. 

“In this closing scene it seems that we are promised, in this. 
hall, flooded with wondrous glory, the glory of the presence of the 
Infinite God—a view of Deity created by artificial light by the 
manager of the play. 

“Between the two acts, in each of which the Lord’s Supper is 
represented, ‘The Temptation of Parsifal’ is portrayed. Here 
in a garden fair maidens ‘ in airy garments’ assiduously ply their 
seductive arts; and they failing, Kundry,a more advanced mem- 
ber of the ‘ red-light’ legion, is introduced. 

“The music in which this text is clothed is doubtless surpass- 
ingly excellent, and the material scenic arrangements and skill of 
the performers may be of the highest artistic standard attainable, 
but no external dress or mimicry can conceal the hideous under- 
lying forms, and no modulation of voice or gesture can erase the 
acknowledged fact that this is a play given in a playhouse, and is 
not sincere worship of the one living and true God. 

“The Lord’s Supper can not be rightly prostituted to such ends. 
If Christianity is the law of the land and is protected by that law, 
because its morality is the foundation of the Government, would 
not this proposed travesty of the most sacred things of our wor- 
ship be indictable under the statute which authorizes the suppres- 
sion of whatever is an offense to public decency?” 


The Rev. Dr. David J. Burrell, pastor of the Marble Collegiate 
Church, New York, takes a similar position. “There is a general 
repugnance among Christians,” he says, “to the personal repre- 
sentation of Jesus on the stage or anywhere else, and specially is 
there a repugnance to the spectacular representation of the very 
blood of Christ.” Dr. Thomas A. Conant, editor of the New York 
Examiner (Baptist), takes sides with Dr. Shearer; and the Rev. 
Robert S. MacArthur, pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York, while admitting that there is much to admire in “ Parsifal,” 
thinks that “it is nevertheless in some respects virtually a travesty 
of things held to be especially sacred by all Christian people.” 

The musical critics scoff at clerical objections, and intimate that 
the attacks are based upon an entire misapprehension of the real 
facts in the case. “What the reverend clergymen have thus far 
said,” remarks Mr. W. J. Henderson in the New York Suz, “ dis- 
closed an ignorance of Wagner’s work, its scope, its content and 
its purpose much wider than any church door and deeper than a 
well.” Heinrich Conried, the manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, has made the following statement (as reported by the New 
York Zimes): 


“TI am of the firm conviction that there is nothing religious, far 
less sacrilegious, in the music drama of ‘Parsifal.’ Wagner ex- 
pressly avoided calling it a religious drama, and Wagner surely 
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ought to know what his own intention was. ‘Parsifal’ deals with 
episodes which possibly are solemn, but certainly not religious. 

“It must be remembered that in this play he is not dealing with 
people who really lived; all are fictitious characters, and had no 
existence off the stage, except in ancient myths. The characters 
in this myth were knights who guarded a mysterious cup known as 
the Holy Grail. The dove and spear introduced in ‘ Parsifal’ are, 
of course, also merely part and parcel of the old myth. | fail to 
see how any reasonable and candid mind can take exception to so 
dignified and beautiful a work. 

“The reverend gentleman who has issued this statement seems 
greatly exercised because Parsifal is anointed as the God-elected 
King. If he had read Wagner’s book, he would have known that, 
tho he is anointed in the third act, it is not as a God-elected King, 
but as a messenger who comes with 
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DISRAELI’S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE 
CHURCH. 

HE “unconventional” biography of Benjamin Disraeli, writ- 
ten by Wilfrid Meynell, enables one to gain, by inferences 
from several anecdotal passages, some notion of that English 
statesman’s attitude toward the church. Born a Jew and full of 
racial traits and venerations, he was unorthodox in the Jewish 
sense, but no direct statement concerning his religious views is 
given. The nearest approach to the subject is an account of a 
conversation with Cardinal Manning. The Cardinal once said to 
him: “You have always venerated the creeds, yet you are now 
praised in all the reviews of ‘ Lothair’ for that formula-annulling 


levity : ‘All sensible men are of one re- 





help and healing to the King Amfortas. 
It might surprise this reverend gentle- 
man to be informed that kings in gen- 
eral have for many ages been anointed 
as God-elected; hence the expression 
have by divine right been crowned.’ 

“I do not even admit that the spirit 
of Parsifal is exclusively Christian. 
Buddhism was largely in the mind of 
Wagner when he wrote this master- 
piece. This is proved by the fact that 
he makes of his character Kundry a re- 
incarnation of Herodias. 

“As to the temptation of Parsifal, 
since there has been a drama in the 
world, temptation has been a favorite 
and even necessary theme of drama- 
tists. It should be borne in mind, too, 
that Parsifal triumphs over his tempta- 
tion and converts the temptress. 

“TI may say that in Europe the argu- 
ments contained in this statement have 
been advanced repeatedly, and as re- 
peatedly laughed out of court. From 
all the leading universities, including 
Columbia and Harvard, I have received 
messages of encouragement and con- 
gratulation on my determination to pre- 
sent ‘ Parsifal.’” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e characterizes 
the attack upon “ Parsifal” as a futile 
sputter of protest, and adds: 

“Nothing in the ceremonials of 


‘ Parsifal’ is more likely to offend the 
chaste soul of an alderman than the 








ligion.’ ‘ What is that?’ ‘Sensible men 
never tell.’” Disraelireplied, “Oh, but 
that was surely the saying of a dis- 
tinguished 

Talleyrand ? 


bishop of 


” 


your church— 


That Disraeli was not lacking in con- 
formity is evidenced by the following 
words spoken by the vicar of Hughen- 
den, the Rev. H. Blagden, who after 
Disraeli’s death paid him public tribute 
for his private pieties : 


“Have we not here watched him, 
even when at the height of ‘his pros- 
perity and power, coming down simply 
and humbly Sunday after Sunday to 
take his place among us and worship 
God? Do we not remember how we 
knelt side by side with him only on 
Christmas day last at your altar, where 
he received from my hands the blessed 
body and blood of Christ?” 


To Cardinal Manning, who seems to 
have been the most successful in gain- 
ing from him explicit statement, he 
said : 


“Yes, I believe in grace as I believe 
in fortune ; and that we get just as much 
as we have earned for ourselves in past 
existences, or as others have earned for 
us in pasteras. Is not our theory of an 
hereditary monarchy and upper house 








imitations of religious service that have 
been given in dozens of other plays.” 


The New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser comments as follows: 


“How absurd itallis! ‘Parsifal’ sacred! A mixture of vege- 
tarianism, mysticism, and Schopenhauerism. A skilful setting 
of the most popular of medieval legends. A work which gains 
its greatest effects from its pure theatricism. If a performance 
of ‘ Parsifal’ is sacrilegious, so is a performance, for example, of 
* Ben-Hur’ and ‘Mary of Magdala,’ and the dozen or more plays 
which have dealt indirectly with the life of Christ. This inconsis- 
tency is amusingly exhibited by one clergyman, who objects to the 
ray of light which rests upon the Grail as King Amfortas raises it. 
The clergyman says that this ray of light, which is supposed to 
come from heaven, is nothing but electricity, and this, he thinks, 
is impious—an artificial miracle. Now, in ‘Ben-Hur’ there isa 
representation of the Star of Bethlehem, while in the last act the 
Stage is flooded by light which is supposed to emanate from the 
presence of the approaching Christ. Yet clergymen commend 
‘Ben-Hur,’ and it is supposed to be an edifying entertainment for 
children....... 

“However, these good people who are making such a noise 
about the work and its performance are enjoying themselves while 
doing it and are adding to the box-office receipts. So everybody 
ought to be happy.” 


(After the Painting by Sir J. E. Millais.) 


of Parliament in some blind popular 
way a witness to this belief? The 
church has her apostolic procession; 
the world its hereditary honors; each 
conferred out of the storehouse of the 
past. And I always have that idea at 
the back of my mind when I say ‘ Your Grace’ to a duke.” 

Disraeli’s keen intuition in matters religious is indicated by a 
question put to a young Oxonian during the heated years of the 
Oxford movement, “Do you think Dr. Newman will be able to 
hold his ground at Oxford?” It was only two years later that Dr, 
Newman relinquished his ground, and, says Mr. Meynell: 

“ Disraeli’s regret at his going to Rome was expressed a genera- 
tion later when he spoke of it, in the general preface to his novels, 
as dealing the Anglican Church a blow under which she still reeled. 
He pronounced it to be ‘a blunder.’ The phrase in Newman’s 
ears must have smacked of Downing Street complacency ; for he 
hit out at Disraeli with the opinion that the politician could be ex- 
pected to view things other than merely politically as little as a 
chimpanzee could be expected to give birth to a human baby: adi- 
vision, by inference, between politics and religion which at least two 
modern pontiffs (and Disraeli with them) repudiate and condemn.” 

It is not surprising then that the liberal movements in theology 
or in church polity derived little sympathy from him: 


“* Remember, Mr. Dean, no dogmas, no deans,’—a reminder ad- 
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dressed to Dean Stanley, who made the most of ‘ breadth’ to Dis- 
raeli, thinking, but quite mistakenly, that this would please him. 
Disraeli’s own feelings about ceremonies and dogmatic teachings 
were again and again expressed. ‘ What you call forms and cere- 
monies,’ said Mr. Lys, the clergyman in * Sybil,’ who has all the 
sympathy of his creator, ‘ represent the devotional instincts of our 
nature,’ and, speaking boldly for himself at Manchester in 1872, 
he said: 

“* | would wish churchmen, and especially the clergy, always to 
remember that in our Father’s house there are many mansions; 
and I believe that this comprehensive spirit is perfectly consistent 
with the maintenance of formularies and the belief in dogmas, with- 
out which, I hold, no practical religion can exist.’” 


As First Lord of the Treasury, he delivered in the House of 
Commons in April, 1868, when Mr. Gladstone put his Irish Church 
Disestablishment resolutions on the table, a speech containing the 
following paragraph, for which he was called to account by his 
constituents : 


“The high-church ritualists, of whom the right honorable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Gladstone) is the representative here to-night, and 
the Irish followers of the Pope, have long been in secret con- 
federacy ; but they are now in 
open combination. Under the 
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of both the clergy and laity by establishing unanimity and uniform- 
ity where hitherto differences and discord prevailed. In short, 
they would be the connecting link between the Poles and our Holy 
Mother, the Church. We might expatiate at greater length upon 
their salutary usefulness; but we are satisfied that your graces, 
having the salvation of souls at heart, will be able yourselves to 
appreciate our deplorable condition and to relieve our distress in 
whatever way may seem appropriate.” 

In answer to this communication, which was sent to Mgr. Marti- 
nelli, the Apostolic Delegate, to Cardinal Gibbons, and to all the 
archbishops and bishops in the United States, Archbishop Keane, 
of Dubuque, wrote that the archbishops have not the authority to 
select auxiliaries of the bishops, as that matter belongs to the juris- 
diction of the dioceses or provinces. 

Guided by the answer, the executive committee of the Polish 
Catholic Congress sent, in 1902, to all the bishops and archbishops 
in whose dioceses there is a large percentage of Poles, a petition 
which explained that the Polish Catholics—who constitute one-fifth 
of the Roman Catholic population of the United States—feel dis- 
criminated against in having no bishops of their own nationality, 





who, understanding their character, desires, and wants better 
than the bishops of other 








guise of Liberalism, under the 
pretense of legislating in the 
spirit of the age, they are 
about, as they think, to seize 
upon’ the?supreme authority. 
They have their hand upon the 
realm of England; but so long 
as by the favor of Her Majesty 
I stand here, I will oppose to 
the uttermost the attempts they 
are making. If they are suc- 
cessful, they will do much more 
than defeat a political opponent 
—they will seriously endanger 








nationalities understand them, 
could minister more efficiently. 
Recognizing that the solution 
of the problem might in some 
respects be difficult, the peti- 
tioners suggested that’in dio- 





ceses where the Poles compose 
a large portion of the Roman 
Catholic community, the bishop 
should appoint as his assistant 
an auxiliary bishop that could 
speak Polish. Only one answer 
was received, and that an un- 








even the tenure of the crown.” 





In a later speech in Parlia- 


“As I hold that the dissolu- 
tion of the union between church 
and state will cause permanently a greater revolution in this coun- 
try than foreign conquest, I shall use my utmost energy to de- 
feat these fatal machinations.” 


. 


DEMAND OF THE AMERICAN POLES FOR 
BISHOPS. 


a HE new Pope faces the important problem of placating two 

millions of his followers in the United States who feel ag- 
grieved at the way in which they are treated by the hierarchy of 
the Roman Catholic Church in America. 

In 1901 the executive committee of the Congress of the Polish 
Roman Catholics in this country issued to the archbishops of the 
United States, gathered in convention in Washington, an address 
in which emphasis was laid on the revolt of the Independent Polish 
Catholics, and the request was made that the Poles be granted rep- 
resentation in the hierarchy of the church in the United States 
This document ran in part: 

“We are far from suggesting a national bishop for all the Poles 
ef this country or exclusively for them anywhere; but there are 
sees in which the Polish language could be effectually employed 
by their incumbents. Furthermore, the appointment to various 
auxiliaries of men speaking Polish would be very salutary. The 
advantages from such appointments would be numerous and benefi- 
cent. We are convinced that the location of auxiliary bishops 
throughout the country, wheréver there are large colonies of Poles, 
would work wonders toward forestalling the movement ‘ Away from 
Rome. Such bishops would keep the church acquainted with the 
needs and condition of the people. They would elevate the tone 





favorable one, from the Arch- 


FATHER KRUSZKA AND EX-CONGRESSMAN ROLAND B. MAHANY, OF bishop of New York. 
ment he said: BUFFALO, 


In 1903 the Rev. Waclaw 


Who went to Rome as the spokesmen of the Polish Church, Kruszka was sent with ex- 


Congressman Rowland B. Ma- 
hany, of Buffalo, as counsel, to Rome, to explain the needs and 
desires of the Poles in the United States. Father Kruszka spoke 
with the leading cardinals in Rome. Cardinal Gotti received him 
very favorably, and told him that his plea was just, but that the 
matter was important, and must be taken under consideration 
at the plenary meeting of the cardinals of the Propaganda, 
which takes place in November. Merry del Val promised to 
do what he could. Svampa heartily approved of the idea, and 
spoke with the Pope about it. Oreglia, who asked in detail 
about the whole matter, made the objection that the Washing- 
ton Government would unwillingly see the Poles obtain bishop- 
rics, because they would be followed by the Bohemians and the 
other nationalities. Father Kruszka replied to this that the Poles 
are Americans also, and that it is a fiction that the Government is 
opposed to the idea. 

Recent despatches from Rome stated that, Owing to the great 
difficulty in granting the petition, through the territorial form of 
the hierarchy, the Congregation of the Propaganda Fide refused 
the appointment of Polish bishops in America, agreeing only to 
vicars-general in dioceses in which two-thirds of the population 
speak Polish; but the Poles have not yet given up hope. The 


Kuryer Poznanski (Posen Courier) says that there is a way out of 


the difficulty : 


“ Indisputably the two millions of American Poles are entitled to 
at least one bishop, since the three millions of Germans have two 
archbishops and thirteen bishops, while the million and a-half of 
Irish Catholics have five bishops. When a see like Chicago, 
where there are over 200,000 Poles, becomes vacant, a Polish bish- 
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op can be installed there; but he will be the superior of all the 
Catholics in the diocese, never exclusively of the Polish Catholics. 
Some of the present bishops, too, can be given Polish suttragans. 
And the Vatican can recommend that the German and Irish bish- 
ops cease national propaganda in the churches.” 


The Roman Catholic press (English) in this country is, on the 
whole, favorable to the idea of Polish representation in the Ameri- 
can hierarchy.—7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 


N unusually lucid and interesting argument on behalf of im- 

mortality is made by the Rev. William Chester, of Milwau- 

kee, Wis., in his new book, “ Immortality a Rational Faith.” Mr. 

Chester was formerly pastor of the Immanuel Presbyterian Church 

in Milwaukee, and he resigned this position to go to Europe and 
study under Auguste Sabatier at the University of Paris. 

Mr. Chester’s opening premise is that the belief in immortality 
is based neither in science, nor in philosophy, nor in religion, but 
in all three of these realms of thought. “It is a mistake,” he says, 
“to stake the whole question on any one of these departments ex- 
clusively, as all three are but coordinated parts of truth, and one’s 
nature craves different confirmations in different moods, at times 
seeking to satisfy the intellect, at other times the heart, and still at 
other times the conscience.” Now the attitude of physical sciefice 
toward immortality, as Mr. Chester frankly admits, is one of ag- 
nosticism ; 


“Of course the question of immortality is out of the realm of 
physical science. So are all the supreme realities of life—God, 
the soul, the moral sense, the affections, the beautiful, the true, 
and the good. Yet these are the highest part of man’s constitu- 
tion. One might as well try to weigh an emotion, obtain the spe- 
cific gravity of an affection, or the chemical analysis of a soul, as 
to try to test scientifically the indestructible life of the spirit, which 
belongs not to the domain of sense, but to that of the spirit. But 
physical science is but one branch of science. Science itself is 
comprehensive. It means all systematized knowledge. There is 
a science of metaphysics just as truly as a science of physics, what 
we think and feel is as genuinely real as what we see or touch, the 
facts of-experience are as truly facts as those of scientific demon- 
stration. Physical science alone may not be able to prove or dis- 
prove immortality, but bring all science from all its branches, and 
the indications are overwhelming. When we obtain a comprehen- 
sive view from the whole field, we will see that, taken cumulatively, 
there are abundantly sufficient grounds for forming a judgment, 
and that this agnostic position, in view of the sum-total of predic- 
tions, is inconsistent. All that we need from strictly physical sci- 
ence is the assurance that if immortality is not proved, it is not 
at least disproved, and that the way, therefore, is open for investi- 
gation on broader lines.” 


Passing on to a consideration of the “predictions of philosophy,” 
the writer says: 


“Foremost stands the reason founded on the universality of this 
belief. All men, with few exceptions, in all places, at all times 
have believed in a future existence. This conviction is as old and 
as broad as the human race, is spontaneous, independent, and strong, 
even when underived from revelation, tradition, or authority. It 
belongs, as Cicero says, to those great truths that are born with us. 
It is not, as some say, a development from primitive man’s elabo- 
ration of dreams and ghosts; but these were rather the result of 
this irrepressible self-assertion of consciousness that could not feel 
itself non-existent. Moreover, the widely differing ideals of the 
future world ranging from Happy Hunting Ground to Paradise, 
from Walhalla to Nirvana, show that this conviction was not bor- 
rowed from race to race, but sprang up independently and indige- 
nously in each race all over the globe. The conceptions differ as to 
the condition, but agree as to the fact, showing that this belief is a 
profound instinctive conviction that reveals itself as having been 
implanted by the Creator in every individual’s heart. Also the fact 
that the race commenced to challenge and question this belief only 
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in later periods when self-consciousness had developed, instead of 
disproving, simply shows that the race had not done so before, and, 
therefore, that it was an original instinct. Cicero mentions in sur- 
prise that ‘ there were some in his day who had begun to doubt of 
immortality,’ as tho it was strange that such a universal conviction 
should be doubted. . . . Is it likely then that such an irresistible 
consciousness existing independently and indigenously in the whole 
human family from its genesis, with continual accumulative deepen- 
ing and strengthening of power, expressing, as it does, all human- 
ity’s aspirations, is not founded ona reality? Is the entire human 
race likely to be deceived from its beginning to the present in one 
of its most original instincts when it has made such astounding 
progress in allother lines? This universzlity from the very genesis 
of history, strengthened and elevated by progress, representing a 
universal instinct, and being bound up with all race progress, car- 
ries immense weight to the thoughtful mind as being the expres- 
sion of an inward possession of immortality.” 


The rationality of a belief in immortality, when viewed from a 
religious standpoint, is urged in these words: 
“Summing up, then, we see that all of God’s attributes of Wis: 


dom, Power, Holiness, Justice, Goodness, Truth, and Blessed- 
ness, are all pledged to man’s immortality. As Rousseau once 


summarized it: ‘I believe in God as fully as I believe in any other. 


truth. If God exists, He 
is perfect; if He is per- 
fect, He is wise, almighty, 
and just; if He is just 
and.almighty, my soul is 
immortal.’ ‘“#fe*who be- 
lieves in a God,’ says 
Rothe, ‘must believe in 
the continuance of man 
after death. Without 
such a faith there is no 
world that would be think- 
able as an end of God.’ 
And in that last solemn 
crisis that is steadily and 
surely approaching each 
one of us, this, perhaps, 
will be our greatest confi- 
dence of living hereafter, 
—the character of God, 
especially His goodness. 
As each one feels Death’s 
approach, he can turn to 
his beloved ones and say ; 
‘I feel I can trust God. 
I can place myself in His 
hands. Nature, history, 
revelation, experience, and the past communion of my own soul, 
all tell me that He is good. If so, He will do what is best for me. 
Should annihilation be best, then it is best; but I feel sure He 
wishes me, as well as I wish Him. 1 know He will not belie the 
deep instincts of my soul. I can trust His love, and so, “ Father, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.”’” 














THE REV. WILLIAM CHESTER, 


Former Pastor of Immanuel Presbyteriay 
Church, Milwaukee. 


The author closes his book with the following passage : 


“ All that lies paralyzed under the uncertainty of future existence 
rises and becomes inspiring under the vista of eternity. For both 
a sufficient motive and an interpretation of life are found. It is 
worth while striving for nobility of character, for character moves 
on toward destiny, and is to be taken with us. It is worth while 
to live self-sacrificingly instead of selfishly, for we are immortals 
working among immortals to prepare ourselves and others for 
eternity. It is worth while cultivating the intellect up to the last, 
—for artists to paint, poets to sing, authors to write, musicians to 
compose, scholars to search, noble souls to sow what others must 
reap,—for all attainment is to be conserved, and the developed 
talent and the capacity to open up richer treasures in eternity. It 
is worth while to love deeply, devotedly, passionately, even with 
‘death shadowing us and ours,’ for love is stronger than death, and 
love will find its complete fulfilment. It is worth while to take up 
life, with all its sufferings and mysteries, and to be ‘ steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the Lord,’ forasmuch 
as we know that our‘ labor is not in vain.’” 
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PROSPECTS OF PROTESTANTISM IN CUBA. 


RECENT interview of a newspaper correspondent with Pres- 
ident Palma, of Cuba, in which the latter is quoted as criti- 
cizing the laxity of the Roman Catholic Church in the island, has 
been widely quoted in this country, and lends special interest to an 
article on “ Protestantism in Cuba” which appears in the Boston 
Transcript (October 3) from the pen of Frederick M. Noa. Mr. 
Noa represented the American Unitarian Association in Cuba dur- 
ing the last two winters, and, at the request of this body, under- 
took an investigation of the religious conditions of the country. 
He says: 


“ The religious sentiment is undoubtedly weak in Cuba, but this 
is not to be wondered at when it is remembered that the new-born 
republic has come out of four hundred years of the most deadening 
ecclesiastical and civil oppression, when the dominant church was 
allied to the state as an instrument for repressing all modern en- 
lightenment. Moreover, exactly as happened in Mexico, and Cen- 
tral and South America, and the Philippines, the Spanish Govern- 
ment despatched too many of its worst priests to Cubay.under the 
mistaken idea that they would reform when transplanted to. a new 
country. In too many districts in Cuba the priest to-day is licen- 
tious and despised by all intelligent and right-minded persons. 
The inevitable result of it all is that the men of the cultured and 
reflecting classes, knowing what Romanism (as different from the 
spiritual Catholicism of free America as black is from white) is, 
and has been, in Cuba, have broken away from every form of re- 
ligion and have generally become radical free-thinkers. 


Mr. Noa concedes that in a few illustrious cases “the purest 
form of the example set by Christ” has been typified in the lives of 
Cuban priests; but he thinks that, on the whole, “the Catholic 
Church of Cuba is in a degraded and fallen state, and has a diffi- 
cult and thorny path to tread before it can justly command the re- 
spect and love of the Cuban people.” Proceeding to a considera- 
tion of the present condition of Protestantism, he says: Women 
everywhere is the consfervative orce of the world, and, hence, in 
Cuba, the women generally cling to the old Catholic faith of their 
ancestors; but even among them it is rare to find deep religious 
feeling.” 


“According to the statistics presented at the First National 
Conference of the Protestant Churches, held in February, 1902, in 
Cienfuegos, organized Protestantism has about eight thousand 
members in the entire island, the Baptists, who spend something 
like $15,000 a year, being numerically the strongest; the next in 
number are the Methodists, Preresbyterians, and Episcopalians. 
It should be stated that all the Protestant churches belong to the 
evangelical or orthodox denominations. It is true that Rev. Jacob 
Straub, a Universalist minister, has already formed a small liberal 
Christian church in the remote region of Columbia, La Gloria, and 
some other of the American settlements in Central Cuba, which 
have been recently started. 

“With a few exceptions, where the stronger and wealthier soci- 
eties possess their own edifices, services are held either in the min- 
ister’s home or inarented room. Attendance is fitful, especially 
in Havana, where there are so many distractions to attract the 
pleasure-loving populace. Occasionally a Cuban or Spanish min- 
ister, gifted with oratory and fired with the enthusiasm of his call- 
ing, will draw a large assemblage; but the average American min- 
ister, while usually a worthy person, is wofully deficient in the 
command of Spanish, either spoken or written, and tires out his 
audience with his long-winded discourses.” 


The strongest hold which the Protestant evangelical denomina- 
tions have upon their Cuban people is declared to come from two 
sources : 


“In the first place, they have acted wisely in having established 
in Havana an ‘ agency of the American Bible Society,’ placed un- 
der the charge of Sefior Guillen, an extremely cultured, enlight- 
ened Spaniard, with command of both Spanish and English. Here 
are to be found not only a complete assortment of Spanish Bibles 
and psalm books, but also the ‘ Himnario Evangélico,’ that is to 
say, a large collection of familiar gospel tunes, with the words 
translated into Spanish verse. Bearing in mind what has been al- 
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ready said about the esthetic feelings of the Cubans and Spaniards, 
one can readily understand the sway which the congregational 
singing of these gospel hymns has over them. 

“A far stronger source of strength, however, comes from the 
establishment of schools, hospitals, orphan asylums, and other 
benevolent institutions. In this the Protestant denominations of 
Cuba have shown great wisdom. Theological doctrines and re- 
ligious tracts count for almost nothing in Cuba, and hard experi- 
ence has taught the Protestant missionary that such material might 
as well be thrown into the waste-basket. Two things especially 
engross the public mind of the new republic. The first is how to 
repair the ravages of war and regain material prosperity; the sec- 
ond is to relieve the unfortunate and educate the masses to a higher 
level of enlightenment and spirituality. Any individual or organ- 
ization that will labor disinterestedly for these desirable ends and 
prove by his life and works that he is earnestly endeavoring to pro- 
mote in a practical way the welfare of the Cuban fatherland will re- 


ceive the hearty cooperation of all elements, and of the Govern- 
ment itself.” 


Many mistakes, according to Mr. Noa’s view, have been made 
by Protestant church boards and ministers in Cuba. He depre- 
cates the attempt rigorously to enforce the Puritan Sunday in a 
land of sunshine and flowers, where people “ have been accustomed 
for centuries to go of a Sunday afternoon and evening to balls, 
theaters, lectures, and entertainments”; and he thinks there is a 
tendency on the part of Cuban and Spanish converts to become 
bigoted and fanatical. We quote in conclusion: 


“The reader may now form his own conclusions whether Protest- 
antism, in its evangelical and Calvinistic form, is a useful and be- 
neficent force in Cuba. Should the advent of Protestants be en- 
couraged or discouraged? Close observation leads the writer to 
believe that their presence should be encouraged. Even when their 
theology is narrow and contracted, they carry with them the spirit 
of democracy and orderly constitutional government, and that in- 
tense, deeply religious nature which is one of the most marked 
traits of the Anglo-Saxon, Germanic, and Irish races. President 
Palma himself admitted, when on the 19th of February last he 
granted the writer an audience in the beautiful palace at Havana, 
that one of the most fatal defects of his fellow countrymen was 
their indifference to all religion, a state of mind arising from cen- 
turies of evil conditions. If this be so, those whose forefathers 
and mothers were Puritans can not fail, by actual residence and 
contact, ultimately to infuse some of their own religious spirit into 
their Cuban and Spanish neighbors.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE success of a journal like THE LITERARY DIGEST, which presents to 
its readers week after week conclusions and sentiments that directly an- 
tagonize (as well as those that favor) their views on religious, political, and 
other subjects, seems to us to be a very striking indication of the growing 
number of broad and tolerant thinkers. Occasionally, however, we find 
complaints from those whose feelings have been too violently rasped, and 
it is surprising to see how these complaints usually counterbalance ‘each 
other. Here, for instance, are two letters from Ohio, the first from a 
Protestant minister, the second from a Roman Catholic priest: 


Editor of Tuk LITERARY DIGEST. — My subscription to THE LITERARY 
DIGEST expires in a few months, and as the paper too strongly favors 
Catholicism I do not care to renew. You will please discontinue at end of 
time paid for, and oblige, REV. 

BIG PRAIRIE, O. 








Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST.—Please at the end of this month to 
discontinue sending THE LITERARY DIGEST tome. If you wish to know 
what I have against it, it is the prominence given to and the frequency of 
anti-Catholic offensive articles and cartoons. 4 

CINCINNATI, O. REV. 








Letters of that kind cancel each other. ‘The following letters, of a differ 
ent tenor, serve on the contrary to emphasize one another. The first is 
from the Archbishop of Dubuque (Roman Catholic), the second from the 
President of Brown University (a Baptist Doctor of Divinity): 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST.—I glance through TH LITERARY 
DIGEST every week. A busy man needs some such condensation of the 
world’s thinking and doing, and THE DIGEST suits me very well. 

DUBUQUE, October 9g, JOHN J. KEANE. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DiIGEST.—I have been for several years a regue 
lar reader of THE LITERARY DIGEST, until it has become simply indispen- 
sable to my keeping abreast of the world of thought and action. I donot 
know any other publication that can take its place. It succeeds in being 
just and impartial, without being spineless and desultory. The wider its 
circulation the better for our country. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., October 8. W. H. P, FAUNCE. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


EUROPE ON THE ISTHMIAN SITUATION. 


> UROPEAN press comment upon the irruption of Panama 
into the family of nations is sarcastic here and there at the 
expense of the United States, but the tone of virtuous severity is 
conspicuously absent. Even those organs which take the Ameri- 
can people to task upon nearly every occasion are not very critical 
—as yet. The Hamburger Nachrichten, for instance, and the 
London Saturday Review indulge in Homeric laughter. Neithe 
is taken by surprise. Both expected just what happened. It is 
difficult for them to believe that the Roosevelt Administration had 
a less prophetic soul. “We shall expect the States to discover,” 
remarks the London weekly, “that the new Panama nation is jus- 
tified in its national aspirations.” Again: “It is manifestly to the 
advantage of the United States that a nation anxious for the canal 
should supersede a nation over- 
jealous of it; and the more the 
little amateur republics are split 
up the more is the hope that 
American influence will be para- 
mount through the south of the 
continent.” “The Government 
of Washington was so well aware 
of what was going to happen,” 
asserts the German daily, “ that 
it cabled its representative on the 
isthmus some days previously to 
find out why it had not hap- 
pened.” But comment of this 
character is the exception rather 
than the rule. The London 
Times says: 

“Colombia seems to have 
brought the revolution on her 
own head by her wanton pro- 
crastination in the matter of the 
Isthmian Canal Treaty. A good 
many Colombians were no doubt 
opposed to the treaty, partly be- 
cause they did not understand its 
terms and partly because they 
may have feared that it heralded 
an encroachment of American 
power. But the people of Panama themselves seem to have sup- 
ported the scheme, their interests being, as our New York corre- 
spondent points out this morning, really American and not Colom- 
bian. The canal treaty was ratified by the United States Senate 
as long ago as March 17. Ratification at Bogota was still re- 
quired, but ever since Colombia seems to have beendoing all she 
could to avoid that consummation. ‘The actual position at pres- 
ent is by no means clear, but the period within which the Colom- 
bian Congress might take affirmative action with regard to the 
canal treaty has expired without result, while the amendments 
to the treaty made by the Colombian Senate demand, among other 
things, more than double the price agreed upon in the original 
agreement, Colombia, in fact, has been frankly obstructing, and 
there seems every justification for our correspondent’s remark 
that she tried to blackmail the United States on the one hand, 
and the French Panama Company, whose rights the United States 
have bought, on the other. She appears, however, to have rec- 
koned without her host, in the shape of the people of Panama them- 
selves.” 

This view of the matter is fairly representative of that of the 
British press generally, including organs so diametrically opposed 
to one another in standpoint as the London Standard, which is 
Conservative, and the London Mews, which is Liberal. But the 
Manchester Guardian suspects impropriety on the part of the 
United States Government, and Zhe South American Journal 
(London), organ of the investors, does not like the looks of 
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things. The fact that United States warships were well within call 
of both sides of the isthmus when the new republic emerged among 
the sovereign states of the earth is pronounced “a curious coinci- 


dence” by this student of revolutionary situations. It feels bound 
to add: 


“Colombia, we think, has not acted wisely with regard to this 
canal business. Her public men might have foreseen what has 
happened. It is all very well to appeal to the sacred merits of in- 
ternational law, which eught, but does not, protect the weak 
against the strong. It must be confessed that, in the twentieth 
century, the old rule has not lost its force—that might too often 
overthrows right, and that the only safe guarantee for possession 
is the power to hold it against attack.” 


The desire of the United States to cut a canal is not present to 
the mind of the Paris /7garo when, in the course of human events, 
it becomes necessary for one people to dissolve the political bands 
which have connected them with another, and to assume among 
the Powers of the earth the sep- 
arate and equal station to which 
the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God entitle them. There 
are vast historical and ethnologi- 
cal forces at work, it thinks, the 
canal question being purely inci- 
dental. To quote: 

“It seems quite clear that we 
are confronted by a long matur- 
ing upheaval of the American or 
isthmian element against the au- 
thority of the peoples of mixed 
blood—Creole, Mestizo, Indian— 
who hold every avenue to power 
in Colombia. The opposition of 
the two races, the antagonism of 
their interests, was fated to pro- 
voke a cconflict. It broke out, as 
we have seen, as a consequence of 
the vote in the Senate at Bogota, 
when the Hay-Herran treaty re- 
garding the canal was rejected. 
The interior of the country is peo- 
pled by a long-suffering race, de- 
voted to agriculture, embedded 





i : 7 in its traditions, whereas on the 
31G DoG—‘“* If you try to keep me from eating all this sausage, that’s 
revolution. If you remain quiet while I eat it all, that's evolution.” 


coast we have an ardent, adven- 

—Simplicissimus (Munich). turous, essentially commercial 

population, undergoing the prac- 

tical influence of the Americans. . . . We like to think that, in the 

solutions impending, vested interests will be respected. Thus 
looked at, the matter concerns us very nearly.” 


The vested interests that concern the French so very nearly are 
held to be responsible for Parisian comment. This is denied by 


the Journal des Débats (Paris). At the same time, it hopes that . 


financial obligations will come out of the revolution in a condition 
that makes for solvency. “It is pleasant to hope that obligations 
will be met more scrupulously,” and that there will be no “recourse 
to juristic subtlety” of a nature adverse to French pecuniary 
claims. “A nation which is born into the world should be partic- 
ularly eager to do nothing contrary to international honor or that 
would discredit it from the hour of its birth.” We read further: 


“The question of the interoceanic canal presents itself in a new 
phase. The republic of Panama must inherit all the rights of 
Colombia in everything relating to the canal. It is, therefore, with 
Panama and no longer with Colombia that the United States must 
deal for the resumption and the completion of the work begun by 
the interoceanic canal company and continued by the new Panama 
Canal Company. But it goes without saying that the Panama 
Government must assume the obligations of the Colombian Gov- 
ernment. .. . And if the Government of the new republic does 
not spontaneously grasp this moral necessity we like to believe 
that the United States will make it understood, since the United 
States already poses as protector, Any iniquity perpetrated by 
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the new republic in the canal question will reflect seriously upon 
the United States.” 

The events on the isthmus simply mean, according to the /ndé- 
pendance Belge (Brussels), that “ the Washington Government is 
determined that the canal shall be cut along the Panama route,” 
and the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) says that “the Americans got 
tired of being led around by the nose by the Colombians.”— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN CHURCH AND 
STATE IN FRANCE. 


ROFOUND was the sensation in French anti-clerical circles 
when the positive statement was made by the usually well- 
informed Paris Figaro that Premier Combes intended to resign 
before Christmas. The 7emfs, which is the mouthpiece of a wing 
of the Combes ministry—the wing that is least pronounced in its 
anti-clericalism—does not impeach the correctness of the resigna- 
tion story, but alleges that “it is founded simply upon the discon- 
tent of the Premier with an unruly section of his usual majority.” 
Whereupon the /7garo retorts that the announcement of the 
Premier’s resignation “will soon be official.” The anti-clerical 
Action (Paris) is densely bewildered at this turn of affairs, and so 
is the anti-clerical Lanterne (Paris), while 7he Radical (Paris) is 
filled with doubts—the first in its existence—on the whole subject 
But the /udépendance Belge (Brus- 
sels) refuses to accept the resignation rumor and asserts : 


of anti-clerical human nature. 


“It is true and it has been repeated for months that M. Combes 
is weary of power; that he has grown tired of the gross attacks of 
the reactionary press; that he longs for rest. The fact is that 
there exists no statesman whose task has been made so difficult 
forhim. Even M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the former Premier, when 
the law against the religious orders was under consideration, did 
not have to face the calumny, vituperation, and misrepresentation 
poured forth upon M. Combes. It is easily understood that the 
head of the ministry is disgusted, and that he wishes a little gen- 
uine repose. But, on the other hand, M. Combes is not the man 
to be recreant to his duty, and his imperative duty is to withstand 
the tempest in spite of everything, and to continue to the end the 
work of moral! disinfection in France undertaken by himself. Only 
a few weeks ago, in speeches at Marseilles and at Clermont-Fer- 
rand, he outlined an entire ministerial program which was the log- 
ical complement of all that he has done hitherto. It is understood 
that there are certain portions of this program, such as separation 
of church and state and the imposition of an income tax, regarding 
which the majority is much divided. But this is no reason for de- 
spairing of victory before even the contest has begun, and the Re- 
publicans would certainly be disconcerted by a retreat which polit- 
ical conditions alone are not sufficient to explain. Such are the 
reasons which lead us to doubt the genuineness of the intention 
imputed to the head of the ministry. We hope, for the success of 
the Republican cause, that measures will be taken to prevent a 
crisis whose solution must be very laborious.” 


The Paris correspondents of the leading European organs not 
only attach little importance to the resignation rumor, but outline 
a whole series of anti-clerical measures which Premier Combes in- 
tends to press with vigor. These measures have reference to sep- 
aration of church and state, and to repeal of the famous Falloux 
law. This law, enacted in 1850, gave the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy and priests important functions to perform in connection 
with primary, secondary, and higher education in France. But the 
establishment of the third republic led to the repeal of important 
sections of the law, until, according to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes (Paris), of clerical sympathies, “ there is very little of the 
law left.” But the Petite République (Paris), organ of the Social- 
ist leader, Jean Jaurés, says that the members of the religious 
orders are still permitted to open secondary schools without under- 
going educational tests imposed upon lay teachers, “a favoritism 
of monks which must end.” The uncompromising Action and its 
anti-clerical brethren would suppress teaching™ by ‘the religious 
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orders altogether, but the 7emps and papers of moderate tone 
would tolerate clerical schools “in accordance with law.” This 
question occasions much ministerial dissension. This is the point 
upon which, in the opinion of the European press outside France, 
the Combes cabinet is at present divided against itself. But the 
Neue Freie Presse (Vienna), which follows the situation attentively, 
is loath to believe that the Premier really means to resign, altho it 
confesses that in Parisian politics anything is possible. It thus 
analyzes the ministerial present and future: 


“Combes says what he means and what he wants. If he is over- 
come in the struggle, he will retire with a light heart, taking with 
him the consciousness of having aimed at the best. Combes has 
no other political ambition. Close to sixty years of age, personal 
ambition has ceased to influence him, assuming that it ever did, 
which does not seem probable since he originally made the clerical 
state his vocation. That vocation appealed to him on its spiritual 
side. He is not fighting for himself and for his personal interests, 
but for the realization of his fundamental political idea: the eman- 
cipation of the republic from the intellectual shackles of the 
church. He builds more broadly what his predecessor, Waldeck- 
Rousseau, began with more foresight and diplomacy. But Wal- 
deck-Rousseau had first to overthrow the Nationalist faction and 
to clear the streets of the wilder political demagogues in order to 
free the path for further action. Combes resumes the task where 
it was left off by Waldeck-Rousseau, to whose lambent diplomacy 
it seemed too rude and which had reached a stage demanding 
firmer conduct and less diplomatic nicety. 

“ Combes is the man for this determined, ruthless action. The 
program with which he makes his appearance in this final, decisive 
struggle seems likely to take up the remainder of whatever career 
he may still have before him. Yet it isa program that must re- 
quire some years to carry out. Judging from the task which M. 
Combes wishes to perform, it would seem that he expects his min- 
istry to last fora long time to come. 


weight resting upon the third republic at the time of its creation 
and which was embodied in the formula: ‘ The republic will be 
conservative or it will cease to be.’ The poison of this proverb 
was injected into the vitals of the republic at its birth, and it has 
continued to poison the republic for thirty years, hindering all re- 
form and establishing the supremacy of clericalism, which has 
become so powerful that even the moderate Waldeck-Rousseau 
openly proclaimed *‘ the peril of theocracy.’ Conservative means 
clerical, means monarchical—only so much of the republic is to be 
left as is necessary, through the freedom afforded by the republi- 
can form of government, to fashion Weapons for fighting the re- 
public and for making the path clear to monarchy. But in the 
course Of this work of preparation the clericals had ariother and 
more far-reaching idea. A clerical republic is to be preferred toa 
monarchy in which the simplest ruler finally attains a sense of his 
position, and from a feeling of responsibility undertakes to vin- 
dicate his rights, and—the clericals became republicans. So Ram- 
polla thought the matter out in the Roman curia. France was to 
make good to the papacy its lost temporal power. France is worth 
a mass, and it is certainly worth as much as the little domain of 
the church. And the clericals, inspired from Rome, strove for the 
supremacy of clericalism in every intellectual field. The secular 
clergy strove in this spirit, but the clergy of the religious orders 
strove in the forefront. The religious orders speedily attained an 
absolute control in France, to a far more absolute control than 
could be exercised by the most absolute monarch. The situation 
was developed even further. The Dreyfus affair was merely a 
trial of strength, during which it was shown that the army, the 
bureaucracy, the parliament, the press, diplomacy, courts, the rep- 
resentatives of the people, were in subjection to the religious 
orders. Premier Combes was guilty of no exaggeration when 
he exclaimed to his majority: ‘ You have to choose between the 
free government of the republic and the religious orders.’ 
“Combes has undertaken to conjure away the peril of the abso- 
lute domination of the religious orders. He chooses religious 
weapons, and consequently he places at the head of his program 
the complete suppression of religious instruction by withdrawing 
the schools from the influence of the clergy and the monasteries. 
The dissolution of the religious orders is to be followed by with- 
drawal from members of the religious orders of the right to teach. 


The most important means for the attainment of this end is stated 


The grand design in the | 
mind of M. Combes is to free France from the oppressive dead- ; 
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by M. Combes to be the repeal of the Follaux law of 1850, which 
was the mortgage given by the third Napoleon in return for sup- 


port afforded the coup a’état which he.had in contemplation. Re- z 


peal of the Falloux law is characterized by Combes as ‘ the sup- 
pression of that false freedom of instruction which surrenders 
half our youth to the bitterest enemies of republican education.’ 
Combes does not wish to establish a state monopoly of public in- 
struction, but, as one of his most prominent supporters puts it, ‘a 
lay monopoly ’—the members of religious orders are not to be al- 
lowed to impart public education.” 


This program, with incidental features, is to engage the atten- 
tion of the anti-clerical majority until next May, according to the 
paper we are quoting. Then the country will have an opportunity 
of passing judgment through the medium of local elections in the 
communes which are then to be held throughout France. Not 
until this stage of evolution has been reached will the anti-clerical 
majority be invited to enact the separation of church and state. 
The same authority says: 


“M. Combes is at present determined to put this great measure 
of emancipation through himself. If he has not proclaimed this 
determination already, it is because difficultizs have arisen within 
the cabinet itself, which, while it contains a majority favorable to 
separation of church and state, is not in enjoyment of the harmony 
demanded by so momentous an undertaking.” 


The clerical organs of Paris, and notably the Gax/ozs, which 
represents the monarchical section of Roman Catholic opinion, 
think it of little use to discuss the repeal of the Falloux law until 
it is clear what will follow that repeal. The Roman Catholic Cor- 
respondant (Paris) remarks : 

“The campaign that is now commencing betrays its real thought 
in two subsidiary propositions of the [Radical-Socialist] Congress 
of Marseilles. On one hand there are to be no more priests, not 
even chaplains for the state institutions, into which the whole 
youth of France will be put by force. On the other hand, in these 


‘ same institutions there is to be obligatory teaching of a history of 


religions. It is plain that this is a plan for the extermination of 
Christianity. 

“The question of the separation of church and state tending to 
assume shape and to pass from theory into fact, it is proper to 
pause longer before it. 

“If we were dealing with governments of honest men, even free- 
thinkers, the question of separation of church and state would be 
one of those that could be broached and discussed without fear. 
Suppose, for instance, that there were in power men who, very 
mindful of that liberty of conscience which they claim for them- 
selves, and which they allow to others, consider the moment come, 


because of the form of our institutions and of certain dispositions», 


of democratic opinion, to substitute for the ancient and beneficent 


union of church and state a system of separation, This question, 


that would not have inspired a manifest policy of spoliation and 
oppression, could be debated and perhaps settled inequity, Is it 
of that, of this loyal solution, that mention is made?’ Evidently 


not. We are in the presence of a band in full career, which, | 


emerging from the lodges and other evil places, doesnot even say 
to the church, ‘ Your money or your life’; but says, “Your money 
and your life.’ They want to starve the church, then gag her, 
then strangle her. That is the whole program. 


“Since there is mention of denunciation of the Concordat, which. 


is a contract between two Powers, there should ‘be first, on the 
part of the signatory Power which desires to repudiate, a confer- 
ence with the Power from which it wishes to disengage itself. 
This is part of common honesty. No state is false to this rule, 
which is part of the law of nations. Even tho the present min- 
istry were distrustful of the intentions of the Holy See, there would 
be no reason to break with necessary procedure. Such distrust, 
moreover, has no motive to invoke. If the Roman curia is famous 
throughout the world, it is for extreme patience in negotiation. 
The government of July, which of all our governmental systems in 


the nineteenth century had the reputation of being least subject to 


what is styled clerical influence, dealt directly with the Holy See 
on every occasion when church and state threatened to have a con- 
test. It made the experiment in 1830, it renewed it in 1845, and it 
always found the course satisfactory. In this very grave question 
of the separation of church and state what pretext, other than its 
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persecuting impiety, could the French Government have for settling 
everything without and even against the Power with which it is 
connected by definite engagements? 

“We are well aware that in anticipation of the malign blow that, 
without conviction and from pure servility to his masters of the 
lodges and elsewhere he will perhaps be guilty of, M. Combes has 
already prepared against the pontifical government a list of griev- 
ances, extracts from which he has communicated to the Senate. 
He accuses the Pope of having violated.the Concordat, or of hav- ' 
ing allowed the clergy to violate it. Consequently, he will de- 
nounce it. Is there need to point out the inanity of the imposture? 
It is the wolf which accuses the lamb of having troubled the 
stream.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ABYSSINIA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


HE special mission despatched by the Government of. the 
United States to Abyssinia has by this time, according to 
the European press, practically wended its way to the capital of 
King Menelek. At the head of the mission is Mr. Robert Skinner, 
United States consul-general at Marseilles, and accompanying 
him are a staff of five “ officials,” and an escort of twenty-five ma- 
rines. The ostensible object of the expedition is to procure the 
signature of a treaty of commerce, but, according to the London 
Times, the mission is “ political,” and “ is assuming greater scope 
than was at first contemplated.” This is likewise the opinion of 
the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), a more or less authoritative exponent 
of official opinion. The German daily devotes much space to the 
topic, and understands that the United States mission “inaugu- 
rates action in opposition to European Powers,” altho it disclaims 
responsibility for this view of the matter. It pursues the subject 
in these terms: 


“ The intervention of the United States will intensify the conflict 
of interests of the Powers in Abyssinia. What has prompted the 
Union to this step, in addition to its fundamental imperialism, is 
uneasiness with reference to France and Great Britain. Both 
Powers have, through understandings with the Negus, been placed 
in a position to exploit extensive regions. France is building a 
railway from Jibuti by way of Harrar to Addis-Abeba, and is thus 
gaining access to the natural resources of the country. She can 
thus develop her industries and obtain access to market for them. 
She will also acquire influence in the capital of Abyssinia, and thus 
over the Government, an influence which she will certainly not re- 
frain from exercising. Great Britain also finds herself in a com- 
paratively favorable position. - Menelik has granted the Britons a 


railway. concession, . . ss. 


“At this junction appear the “Americans with the firm determi- 


; ‘nation to géta share of the riches of Ethiopia. That they will thus 


conie into Conflict with Great Britain or F rance—perhaps with 
both—goes: without saying, The only question is as to the atti- 
tudé. the, Union will adopt toward Russia, which for a long time 
past “has: given Special attention to the eastern coast of Africa. 
The position attained bywthe Government of the Czcr in Addis- 
Abeba is ofa special kind: In \St/Petersburg some years ago the 
‘religious affinity: of'-the two s was discovered, and led to 
efforts to cement Jotgeah plains To ail appearance, Russian 
explorers and. - expeditions with * scientific’ objects in view met 
with success. Missions went between Addis-Abeba and St. 
Petersburg, presents were exchanged between the rulers of the 
two countries, while the mutual sympathy of the peoples and the 
solidarity of their interests were subjects of rhetorical expression 
at every opportunity, Buta difference arose which made trouble 
between Russia and Abyssinia, and for a time only the most im- 
perative diplomatic relations existed between them. In the sum- 
mer of 1902 there was another coming together. Menelik sent an 
extraordinary mission to the Neva, and this mission remained for 
some weeks in St. Petersburg, where continual conferences were 
had with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The nature of these de- 
liberations has not been made public, yet it may be assumed that 
the confirmation of the Abuna as Abyssinia’s bishop—as various 
organs declared—was a subject of discussion in connection, never- 
theless, with other important topics. Soon thereafter Russia ap- 
pointed a new representative ‘in Abyssinia. He duly betook him- 
self to his post the following winter, and the moment’ he reached 
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the soil of Africa this diplomatist assured a reporter in emphatic 
tones that Russia would never connive at any attempts upon the 
authority of King Menelik. 

“ Russia’s circumspection in all that relates to this matter has 
nevertheless been uniform. She has apparently not mixed herself 
in the strife and jealousy of France and Great Britain. The ex- 
ploitation of the Addis-Abeba-Jibuti railway concession has pro- 
ceeded without any action on the part of Russia. But it is difficult 
to believe that the Government of St. Petersburg has adopted a 
policy of renunciation in east Africa. The time for action has not 
come. When it has come, the Czar’s Government will not hesi- 
tate to insist upon its interests and to take energetic measures for 
their protection. 

“For this reason, therefore, the relations between Russia and 
the United States in all that concerns Abyssinia should be followed 
with particular interest. The Czar’s Government will hardly take 
sides should the United States have to fight a commercial battle 
with Great Britain or with France. The immediate future will 
bring out in sharp relief the conflict of interest between the United 
States and the Powers of western Europe.”—7yvans/ations made 
Jor THE LITERARY DIGEs1 


CHARM OF THE LATIN NATIONS IN THEIR 
DECAY. 


situation of the Latin nations throughout the world has 


‘Ras 

immeasurably declined, asserts M. Léon Bazalgette, in the 
course of a recent work which has attracted much attention in 
Paris, and which has gone through three editions. M. Bazalgette 
takes for his themes, in his contributions to French periodicals 
and in his published works, the future of the Latins and “ the in- 
feriority of the French.” He seems to be but one of a school of 
writers now attracting attention in Paris, but he is alone in point- 
ing out the charming aspects of that Latin decay which he so much 
Probleme de l Avenir 


deplores. The theme is developed in Ze 


Latin thus: 


“The prestige which, notwithstanding its defeat in the domain 
of action, the Latin world has not altogether lost, seems to be re- 
tained precisely on account of its effective impotence and its prac- 
tical inaptitude. The Latin nations have remained the world’s 
great field of ideality. The fascination and the charm they exhale 
naturally allure to them all that the earth holds of the amorous and 
the unreal, of the indefinite, of dream and tradition—all who are 
repelled by action and real- 
ity, action and reality com- 
prising the essence of the 
strong, healthy, serious, 
and conscientious existence 
of northern peoples. The 
universal skepticism, the 
easiness of life, the tone, 
the manners, the taste pre- 
vailing throughout the Lat- 
in nations make them the 
playground of the world. 
The Latin world is a femi- 
nine world. It fascinates 
as a woman fascinates—a 
woman who lures not by 
means of the simple, nor- 
mal attraction of her sex, 
but through her caprices, 
her surprises, her illogical 
ways, her weakness, her ef- 
fervescence of sentimental- 
ity and equivocal seductive- 
ness. Hernature entrances 
because Of its lack of the 
virile, the brutal, because 
of its indifference, its light- 
its remoteness from 
stern life. This is the foun- 
dation of the charm ‘exer- 
cised by the Latin nations. 


ness, 


Add to all this their extreme 
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LYNCH AND LUNCH. 


* Have a lynched negro cutlet, fried, dear Roosevelt?” 
“In petroleum? No, Uncle Sam, our tastes differ.” 
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maturity, so seductive to the youthful and the growing peoples— 
that perfume of full growth which like a magnet attracted the bar- 
barian of centuries ago to the Roman empire. 

“There remains, too, the prestige of the past, one of the most 
tyrannical of prestiges, preserving for the Latin nations the sym- 
pathy of all who feel horror or fear of the present. The breath of 
tradition, culture, wealth, exhaled by the Latin world invests it 
with the seduction inseparable from all ancient and opulent things. 
To the curious, to the amateur, the Latin world affords an im- 
mense field for observation and research. The charm of what is 
outside life, the prestige of that which belongs to the past—this is 
the secret of the temptation which the Latin world holds out to the 
other nations of our earth. 

“To obtain a true and lively impression of what Latin civiliza- 
tion stands for in the world of to-day, the simplest experiment will 
suffice. Leave the Latin world and look at it from without. The 
idea that one instinctively derives is a revelation. From England, 
for instance, take a look at the affairs of France, at the aspect of 
her civilization, her life, her ideas, all from a general point of view 
and not from any point of view in particular. From this angle of 
vision an impression is obtained like the one resulting when Spain 
is looked at from the standpoint of France. And if, from the same 
external post of observation, a glimpse is afforded into the Latin 
world as a whole, the ensuing impression is of something unreal, 
afar, antiquated. We detect the East, the distinct but nameless 
perfume that is so delicious and so cloying.”—7yvans/lations made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


A COMING CATACLYSM.—“ Unless ail the portents are misleading,” thinks 
the London Sfectator,**Spain is on the edge of a revolution which this 
time wiil take a social as well as a political direction.” 


CASTRO'S AMBITION,—"'I have no desire to see the name of Castro en- 
graved on monuments, squares, and public buildings,’ declares President 
Castro, as quoted in the Venezuelan Hera/d (Caracas);' ‘my only aspira- 
tion is, that the name of 
Castro should be engraved, 











through gratitude, in the <= | 
hearts of all Venezuelans.”’ W dj 
on 
TAMMANY’S TRIUMPH.— 1 


‘““New York has acknowl- 
edged with heartfelt thor- 
oughness,’’ asserts the Lon- 
don Saturday Review, ** its 
regret for a temporary 
lapse into municipal hon- 
esty.” 


SS ‘ hierporit- 
Nr 




















AMERICAN CIRCUS. 


The great ship pyramid built up on the 
“syndicated ocean’ seems as if it might 
—La Caricature (Paris). fall. ~—K/ladderadatsch (Berlin). 


EUROPEAN CARICATURES OF ROOSEVELT AND MORGAN. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


PARADISE AND A DEMON. 


THE MAIDS OF PARADISE. 
389 pp. Price, $1.50. 


OBERT CHAMBERS and Marion Crawford are very much alike 
R in qualities which any novelist might covet, altho they are quite 
different in style. Their books are sure to be interesting ; they 
appear with a fresh, one might almost say new, sample of their literary 
craft at metronomically measured intervals; they alternate between 
American or European themes, Chambers gleaning from France and 
Crawford from Italy their Continental settings ; and their stories do 
not stop to breathe once they start. Each stands high in the class 
below the greatest contemporary American novelists, and each seems 
to have his ‘‘ receipt” for a novel, if not theoretically formulated, at 
least foreordained by mental idiosyncrasy. 

Chambers is frankly, avidly romantic and melodramatic, but his dash 
and ardor leave an impression of reality. His main fault is the one to 
be looked for in a prolific and ‘‘ easy’ writer—viz., lack of proportion. 
The work as a whole is not pruned and shaped into perfect unity. 

‘The Maids of Paradise ” merits most of the generous praise supplied 
by the publishers on the paper covers of this novel. It does carry us 
along ‘‘ with a sweep and a whirl” that are strong if not exactly ‘‘irre- 
sistible’’ ; his love-scenes have ‘‘ a charm, a tenderness and convincing 
reality that raise them far above the meetings of lovers in [most] con- 
temporary fiction.” 

Mr. Chambers usually narrates in the first person singular, and in this 
romance he is one Scarlett, of the Imperial Military Police, tho that is 
not his name. 7 at is a mystery, 
and at the very end of the book here- 
veals jt, in a whisper, to his lady-love, 
somewhat to the ‘‘ gentle reader’s”’ 
chagrin. The Franco-Prussian war 
is raging and nearitsend. A lovely 
countess, with yearnings over the 
human family, has gathered some of 
them into her estate at Paradise and 
among them is the very paragon of 
villains, John Buckhurst, whom it is 
Mr. Scarlett’s assignment to capture. 
The melancholy part of the story is 
that he isn't captured. In fact, in the 
preface Mr. Chambers says ‘ the or- 
iginal of Buckhurst now lives in New 
York and remains a type whose rarity 
is its only recommendation.” This 
seems a little unkind when Mr. Cham- 
bers shows by his book of what 
splendid usefulness the ‘‘type’’ is to fiction. 

The story reveals the rottenness which undermined the empire under 
Napoleon III. The translation of the imperial treasures to Brest in 
view of the impending fall of Paris offers opportunity for much thrilling 
business as the climax of the story. But here the circus, and Jacque- 
line, the daughter of a Breton poacher, and a few subordinate charac- 
ters are rather overworked, and supply an instance of Mr. Chambers's 
“padding.” 

With a book whose interest is sointense and whose heroine is one of 
the loveliest in Mr. Chambers’s gallery, it were worse than foolish to be 
critical. The Countess of Vassart is not as larky a she as usual for 
“leading lady” in the Chambers'’s effervescing romances, but she is 
enormously charming. Florid woodland or piscatorial passages are 
conspicuous by their absence ; and the lack of such ‘' purple patches” 
in one of Mr. Chambers’s works is rather notable. 


By Robert W. Chambers. 
Harper and Brothers. 


Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 




















ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 


DELICATE SHORT STORIES. 


By John Luther Long. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 208 pp. Price, 
The Century Company. 


SIXTY JANE. 
$1.25. 


N eight of these nine short stories there is a vein of delicate senti- 
ment, and one is humorous. The author is highly imaginative, 
and his style is in harmony with his vein of feeling. There is a 

hot-house quality as to both sentiment and diction ; they are a trifle 
“‘strained.’’ The old Horatian axiom that if a writer ‘“* would move one 
pathetically he must himself be moved” is very true ; but it is no less 
true that one is not so prone to weep if he sees that another is trying to 
move him to tears. Mr. Long is too consciously after the smile or the 
tear. There is an elaboration in his emotional apparatus which amounts 
toafault. The dedicatory words are sample of this : ‘‘ That you may 
not heinously forget the little joys and the vast sorrows of those whom 
you shall have always with you, the poor,” , 

Ms Sixty Jane,” the initial story which gives title to the collection, deals 
with a spinster whose lover died in the Sixties. Her mind gave way 
under the bereavement, and she retained in her heart the memory of 
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him as one shortly to return for their marriage, and clung with equa} 
unchangeableness to the modes of that period. There is too prolix an 
insistence on the emotional solilo- 
quies due to the ever-present heart- 
ache. 

In some of the other stories the 
style is almost too snappily curt, even 
to the point of mannerism. lt is at 
the cost of clearness, in some in- 
stances, as in the Japanese story, 
“The Outrageous Miss Dawn- 
Dream. ” Yet another cause for the 
reader’ s disaffection is in the tract- 
like tone of ‘‘ The Little House in the 
Little Street Where the’ Sun Never 
Came.’’ The “ goodness” of it is of 
the conventional Sabbath-school type. 
‘*Con,” the hero, is a neatly tucked. 
in, smooth example of a ‘‘ made-to- 
order” convert. 

Some of the stories are marked by 
a dialect of the kind which com- 
mends an author to 7’he Century Magazine. 
product”? in its fashioning. 

‘* Lucky Jim” is one of the best of the stories. The pathos is more 
genuine, and, altho there is an exaggerated emphasis in some parts, it 
rings true. Mr. Long made his reputation by ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,” a 
Japanese story ; so it is not surprising that one of the most poetic and 
exotically dainty of these tales should have the same color : ‘‘ The Beauti- 
ful Graveyard.” 
































JOHN LUTHER LONG. 


It is, or seems, a ‘‘ home- 


A MASTER OF THE PIANO. 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY. 
in., 307 pp. 


By Comtesse Angéle Potocka. 
Price, $2 net. The Century Company. 


Cloth, 5% x 8 


HY an interesting, but not too brilliantly written, life of Theo- 
dore Leschetizky, by the sister of his wife, should cost $2 is 
not altogether apparent. This is not said in disparagement, 

but simply because the volume looks like a $1.50 book. However, it is 
written by a countess and dedicated to a queen, Carmen Sylva, with a 
facsimile of the royal lady’s handwriting, which runs: ‘‘ Where words 
grow silent, music sets in and rises to heavenly heights’'—a sentiment 
which runs a little like the statement of progress in a disease. 

Theodore Leschetizky has enjoyed a long and distinguished pre- 
eminence in the world of music. He is a Pole, having been born on the 
Potocki estate, in the chateau of Langent, where his father, a Bo- 
hemian, taught the little Potockis to ply their digits properly on the 
piano. This was in June, 1830. When Theodore was sixty-four he took to 
wife, as his third matrimonial partner, Eugéne de Benislawski, sister of 
the Countess Potocka, who has become his biographer, and the couple 
reside to-day in Vienna. There, in 1885, came to study with him the 
one of all Leschetizky’s pupils whom his master claims as the most 
docile, the greatest living pianist of to-day, Jan Paderewski. At that 
time, the master was married to another brilliant pianiste, Annette ° 
Essipoff, who had been the star-pupil of the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory of Music, where she had come as a girl of twelve to study under 
Leschetizky. When the Russian Grand Duchess Helen asked him what 
he thought of this child, he replied : ‘‘ That little one has the very old 
Nick in her. She will be a great artist.’’ After a marriage of sixteen 
years with his first wife, he was divorced from her that he might marry 
Annette Essipoff, having abandoned the Roman Catholic religion as a 
means to this alliance. He was di- 
vorced from the latter to marry his 
present wife. 

He was independent enough in feel- 
ing to establish himself in quarters 
of his own and to pay his way at the 
age of fourteen, when he was already 
enjoying an income from his teaching 
which permitted of this. His native 
bias toward music manifested itself 
at four years of age, despite the fact 
that his father kept the old-fashioned 
clavecin locked that ‘* Dorcio” might 
not thrum on it. The infant found a 
way of getting at the hammers from 
below, and actually picked out airs 
in this way which he had heard the 
Potocki girls play. He made his for- 
mal début at the age ofnine at Lem- 
berg, where he played Czerny’s con- 
certino with orchestra under the baton of Mozart's son, the musical di- 
rector there. As achild he met the great Liszt, who called his attention 
to the name of Richard Wagner, remarking : ‘t That man will some day 
make the world hear from him.” The small pianist also.met Thalberg 
at this time, and danced with Fanny Ellsler at the Joelsohns. He 
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played in the drawing-rooms of Prince Esterhazy and Prince Metternich. 
At twelve he met Anton. Rubinstein in Vienna, who was a year older 
and already a fine pianist. Later, Leschetizky declared him “the 
greatest pianist that ever lived.” 

Leschetizky’s sojourn at the Russian court, his life in Vienna and 
Ischl are full of interesting, if not very striking events. He is fond of 
society, and would appear to be an amiable and well-mannered man. 
His expression as given in alate photograph is one of riant benignity. 
He takes a keen interest in painting, poetry, history, and politics. As 
regards the Leschetizky method, he himself said of it: ** It can be de- 
scribed in half a page, but it would take a volume to give any idea 
of it.” 


A KNIGHT IN VOICE AND PEN. 


THE COMPROMISES OF LIFE. By Henry Watterson. Cloth, 5% x 7% in., 
477 pp. Price, $1 50. Fox, Duffield & Co. 


HE fame of the able editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal will 
be enhanced by the publication of this collection of addresses, in 
which he writes himself down large as a genuine American, racy 

of the soil, a Puritan in his grip on principles, a cavalier in his exercise 
of them, and a writer and orator whose magniloquent rhetoric reminds 
one of Macaulay. Oratory is not a conspicuous accomplishment of the 
day, and that Mr. Watterson possesses it in no slight degree is proven 
by this judicious garnering from his eloquence. 

The dominant note throughout justifies the title, which is also that of 
one of the lectures : ‘‘ The Compromises of Life.’ To win by yielding 
one or two non-essential points is 
often more than policy. It is wis- 
domtempered by magnanimity. Aut 
Cesar aut nullus is good enough 
motto for a Cesar. But the Cesars 
of the world have invariably thought 
more of themselves than they have of 
mankind. Much of the author's per- 
sonality crops out in these utterances, 
and through them is betrayed a na- 
ture emphatically human, genially 
altruistic, and nobly appreciative of 
those who have done their best for 
mankind. 

The initial ‘‘In Memoriam” ad- 
dress on George Dennison Prentice, 
the admirable predecessor of Mr. 
Watterson as editor of The Courier- 
Journal—which he created—will go 
far toward perpetuating by its noble 
eulogy the merits of a remarkable 
individuality. It is one of Time’s ironies that a manhood so intellect- 
ually vital, so marvelously energetic, so acutely witty, should already 
be so pale a memory to this generation. 

The addresses on Abraham Lincoln and John Paul Jones, two of the 
greatest sons America has given birth to, and who take high place im 
the list of the mighty of all time, are proportionately fine, noble in sen- 
timent and couched in vigorous phrases, as ornate as they are search- 
ing. On the more abstract theme, ‘‘ The Ideal in Public Life,’’ Mr. 
Watterson is not as felicitous. It was delivered in May of the current 
year as a response to a toast at the Emerson centenary dinner at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. One is disposed to cross swords with the Colonel 
when he-declares that ‘‘ as society is constituted, the ideal has no place, 
not even standing-room, in the arena of civics.” 

The book gains nothing by the inclusion, tho only as an “ Appendix,”’ 
of the author's tilts at the smart set of New York. Admitting that 
sorriest section of metropolitan society to be as silly and as fast a cohort 


of frivolity as it is pictured by Mr. Watterson, it remains too easy a 
mark for any penny-a-liner’s disdain to be fit game for him. 

















HENRY WATTERSON. 





A LIVELY OBSERVER IN JAPAN. 


THE HEART OF JAPAN, By C, L. Brownell. Cloth, 5 x 7 in., 397 pp 

Price, $1.50, MeClure, Phillips & Co. 

ELDOM does one come upon a traveler's book so well adapted to 
please the general reader. Written in an easy, familiar, even 
colloquial way, it is interspersed with movement, incident and 

anecdote, the whole brightened by rippling humor. The author's posi- 
tion as Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, of the Society of 
Arts, and of the Japan Society of London seems to have furnished him 
with keys to open every aperture of Japanese life. Nothing, indeed, in 
the Flowery Kingdom seems to have shut itself off from his sportive 
yet kindly glance. The book is profuse in illustrations of places and 
people. We catch glimpses of: the latter in the privacy of social life, in 
the performance of social functions, and as workers in the arts and 
handicrafts. The book bristles with quotable things. Says the author: 


‘* Japanese is not even second cousin to Chinese, tho in the matter of 
loans Chinese has been a good uncle. Japanese is an only child, and its 
arentage, tho certainly respectable, is doubtful. It has a cousin in the 
uchu Islands, and remote kindred possibly ‘in Korea, where there is 
some anatomical resemblance. ..... We had thought to learn to write 
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Japanese, but after a cursory survey of the ground we must needs go 
over, we decided to devote ourselves at first to speaking. The written 
language would take time, ten years perhaps if we kept steadily at it 
twenty-four hours a day as I taal 4 it, tho Gardner was inclined to 
say twenty-six hours, and we felt it would be hardly wise to write much 
at first. We could not have begun at the beginning anyway—not the 
kind of beginning that other languages begin at, for there is no alpha- 
bet in Japanese. We should have to learn sets of syllables instead of 
letters. There are two of these and six ways of writing the one more 
generally in use. Then there would be four thousand ideographs to 
commit to memory (a number said to be sufficient for reading the daily 
papers comfortably), which the Japanese write in two different styles, 
cursive and standard, as the spirit moves them, and in various other 
ways if they happen to be men of 

learning.”’ 











Again Mr. Brownéll writes : 


‘‘In Japanese it seems all one’s 
own things are mean and vile, while 
the other fellow’s are honorable, au- 
gust, divine. Gardner and I prac- 
tised this and soon each had the other 
on a throne, while he himself grov- 
eled before him most abjectly. We 
learned to apologize for living and to 
say, ‘Yesterday I had the honor of 
being rude to you’; or, ‘Tomorrow 
will your augustness condescend to 
remind decayed me to buy some hon- 
orable tea.’ ” 





The censorship over the press in 
Japan is something to make Western- 
ers stare. The result is that writers 
are obliged in taking pen in hand 
to keep to themselves seven or eight 
of every ten opinions they would fain express. When a paper ventures 
too far and the censor is called upon to write the order of suspension he 
is brief, but polite—wonderfully polite. The following is the usual 
formula, as nearly as English can express it: ‘‘ Deign honorably to 
cease honorably publishing august paper. Honorable editor, honorable 
publisher, honorable chief printer, deign honorably to enter august jail.” 

‘The honorable editor, with his honorable co-workers, bow low be- 
fore the messenger of the censor, acknowledging the honor of the 
august notification, and then accompany him to the honorable jail, 
chatting the meanwhile of the weather, or of the flower shows, or of the 
effects of the floods on the rice crop. Centuries of breeding under 
Japanese etiquette have rendered it impossible, for them to show 
annoyance. They do not know how.” : 
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A NON-STRENUOUS LIFE. 


GOOD-BYE, PROUD WORLD. By Ellen Olney Kirk. Cloth, 5 x 7% in., 362 
pp. Price, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


HIS is not a novel for the devotees of the strenuous life. Its 
philosophy concerns itself with implications in favor of the oppo- 
site kind of life. Its chief interest, it might be said, derives from 

the fact that its morale, pleasantly reactionary, strikes almost the note 
of novelty in recent-day fiction. The heroine, wearied with eares and 
effort, turns her back upon the eager, precarious, laborious life of a 
New York newspaper office, and takes her own gencle creed of quietism 
along with her to a Connecticut coast town to enjoy the fruits of a 
modest inheritance. In her new abode she meets quaint people, such 
as belong, we would say, to a past generation—a generation so vividly 
portrayed in the novels of Elizabeth Stoddard. Here the heroine has 
admirers, whose addresses she neg- 
lects in favor of her house and her 
garden, the rejuvenation of which 
seems to fill every human want, until 
a fascinating stranger with a maimed 
foot is cast in her way by a railroad 
accident. Then the romance begins. 
Perhaps in ‘* Cranford’’—for ‘* Cran- 
ford ’’ quite inevitably suggests itself 
—interesting strangers may be taken 
into the best circles and preserve 
their positions, their mysteries and 
their fascinations, even after they 
cease to appeal to sympathies upon 
humane grounds; but the situation 
seems a little Utopian for real life. 

In the pictures of New York life, 
journalistic and social, in the eighties 
and nineties, there is a vagueness of 
historical perspective. Social centers 
were not then quite sofar down-town 
as to locate a fashionable tea at a 
house in Park Row, nor did a thous- 
anda year constitute a ‘‘catch.” The 
elements of real charm that the book a 
affords are the old garden with its sun-dial; an old house that slowly 
emerges from obscurity under the hand of its new owner; quaint 
society with simple tastes and primitive habits, little elegancies, min- 
gled with quite disproportionate qualms of conscience ; a few rather 
umisual types, brought: in td! give variety and ‘interest, rather than, to 
contribute to any necessary element of a;compact scheme of fiction. 
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Don’t Be A Single Language Man 
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Contented with knowledge of English alone, when you can easily, pleasantly, quickly master French, German or 


Spanish by the marvelous Language-Phone Method. 


You glide into speaking and writing familiarity with the new 


language almost unconsciously. Add this important block to the foundation of your education. 





geen Sah 


In every home and office 
throughout the land the Lan- 
guage-Phone Method makes it 
possible for you to learn from the 


LIVING VOICES 


OF 
Great Teachers 





“Of Incalculable Value,’ Says Yale University 


‘ Sheffield Scientific School of Yale University, 
‘ NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 13, 1903. 
International College of Languages, 


Gentlemen: It is now some five weeks since I began using your French 
records and ’phone with my class in the Graduate School of Yale Univer- 
sity. I believe that my experiment has gone on long enough to enable me 
to say that the method is of incalculable value in the teaching of 
pronunciation on a scientifically accurate basis. 

The use of your records is peculiarly satisfactory on account of their 
naturalnes; and the perfect quality of the French they produce. 

I shall gradually extend the employment of the system to the beginners 
in the language, and I have no doubt now g good results. 

tru 





In a few minutes of pleasant 
diversion every day for a little 
while with the Language-Phone 
Method you can learn 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 


Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal, the 
world-renowned linguist, as the 
final triumph of his brilliant 
career, perfectéd this wonderful 
system through which the living 
voices of native professors are 
brought to your ear without loss 
or defect, every accent and in- 
tonation being reproduced with 
utmost purity and nicety. 


Thinking vs. Memorizing 


It does away with all the 
wearisome. old methods of mem- 
orizing verbs, declensions, or 
grammatical rules, but it teaches 
you at once to think in the 
language. It is the natural 
method. 


Pronuncia- 
tion to be cor- 
rectly learned 
must be heard 
from the voice 








of a native 
With the Language-Phone you listen to the living 
voices of native professors repeated at your will in 
endless repetition. 


Adopted by the U. S. Government 


Students at Annapolis‘and West Point Instructed 
According to the Languagephone Idea 


From the New York Tribune: “It has been applied to 
this use (in teaching correct pronunciation) by several educa- 
tional institutions, but the most noteworthy instance is to be 
found at the U.S. Military Academy atgWest Point and the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. In both these institutions the 
correct accent as well as pronunciation is largely 
—— by talking machines, and the superintendents and 
officers in command of the departments of Foreign languages 
and the instructors are enthusiastic over the results. Cot. 
Mi ts, Supt. of the Academy, said: ‘‘ I believe it has come to 
stay as an aid in modern languages.” 


The Middies at Annapolis will be Taught French 
by the Use of the Graphophones 


From a dispatch from Annapolis to the New York Times: 
“The study of French, which for a while was abandoned at 
the Naval Academy, has been restored to almost its former 
place in the course.” : 


Another reason for the change is that the teaching of- 


langu .ges has been greatly facilitated by the use 
of the phonograph. It is found that the students acquire 
the correct pronunciation by this method better than in any 
other way. 


ES Exercises prepared by pupils may be sent to us 
for examination and correction free of charge 


Yours very truly, 
CHARLES . CLARKE, 


Jr., 
Assistant Professor of French, Sheffield Scientific School. 


The Language-Phone 
Rosenthal Method) « 


Ready self-instruction for one or for every member of the 
family, unceasingly at your instant service as many times as 
desired, always accurate, always pleasing. 











Listening to the Living Voice of 
the Native Teacher 





The Best Proof of Merit 
is Accomplishment 


876,000 PEOPLE 


Who have learned. one or more 
languages by this method bear elo- 
quent tribute to its worth. This 
vast number of people have easily, 
quickly added to their stock of 
knowledge in this way. Why will 








you delay longer? 





SPANISH 


In your business, in your daily 
reading, in your conversation, 
or in your trip abroad, a speak- 
ing and writing knowledge of 
one or more of these languages 
is an invaluable accomplishment, 
a sure mark of culture. 


Better than the Class-Room 


offers pleasant, mental 
recreation, a delightful means 
toward self-culture. It is better 
than the class-room teacher or 
the tutor, because it is always 
ready to teach you when you 
want it and never tires. You 
control the machine yourself and 
it teaches you to talk like a 
native. 


It talks fast 
or slowly at 
your will. It 
is simplicity 
itself, and 
cannot get out 
of order. A child can use it as’ easily as a grown 
person, It is always reliable, 








High Indorsement from University of 
Michigan’s Instructor in French 


“I have tested every record, and I must acknowledge that 
your system is far beyond my expectations. The records 
are wonderfully clear and plain; no teacher could 
compete with them in power or regularity of pronunciation ; 
it would kill him within a few weeks. I am confident that 
your Languagephone Method will prove of great value to 
every one interested in language end ns Victor BE, Fran- 
cois, Instructor in French, University of Michigan. 


Worthy of Hearty Approval, says Prof. 
S. H. Gage, of Cornell University 


** Your method has been thoroughly tested in my own family 
and by several friends who are familiar with the French jan- 
guage, having heard it since childhood. All are agreed that 
this method of learning through eye and ear is excellent and 
worthy of most hearty approval.” 


The Journal of Education, Boston, says : 


**It is a wonderful improvement on all other systems of 
teaching foreign languages. We predict for it an unprece- 
dented success,”’ 


er Any person now having a set of Rosentha’s 
Linguistry should correspond with us at once 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER TO LITERARY DIGEST READERS 





A Royal Gift 








SAVE $30! 


of the outfit being $75. We guarantee satisfaction. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 
{103 Metropolis Building, Broadway and i6th St., New York 





We are able to makea special 
Christmas offer to DiGEst 
Readers, 


Only $5 Down—Sent on Approval 


and pronouncing manual for only $45 ($5 down and $5 a month), the regular price 


of the complete 
Languagephone 
outfit including 
new speaking 


L. D. 





INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, Bdway and 16th St, New York 
I herewith enclose $5.00" as first Payment. for which please send me the com- 
olete outfit for the t .. AN, 
evice, 25 Records, and set of 10 Text Books. 
monthly instalments of $5.00 each. Goods to remain your property until pay- 
ments are completed. 


three days of receipt, and my money to be returned provided the goods are 
received in perfect condition. 
NAME....... 
TOWN. 
* 10 per cent. allowed to those making full cash payments. 


guage, consisting of Phone, Listening 


I agree to pay balance of #40 in 8 


It is agreed that I can return the goods prepaid within 





+ (Specify which Language you want.) 
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Home 


The evening hours are more 
than hours of repose if, plus 
present comfort, you contem- 
plate the rising, dressing and 
breakfasting in rooms cozily, 
healthfully warmed by 


Hot Water Heating 


With seven months winter ahead do not 
delay investigating our coal economizing 


Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators 


Aseasily putinold 
cottages, hquses or 
buildings asin 
new, and without 
disturbing occu- 
pants. 
No ashes or dirt in 
living rooms—just 
sure home comfort. 
with marked fuel 
economy and least 
work. Need not be 
attached to street 
water supply. Ab- 
solutely safe, and 
will last as long as 
. the building. 
*Letters stating 
needs and requests 
for free valuable 
booklet are very 
weicome, 



































A Dining Room Radia- 
tor with warming closet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMEANY 


Dept. 32 CHICAGO 








; % is now 


Fully Guaran- 
wasted up 







chimney. Our * — 
Stove-pipe Sable én 
radiator insures a, heating 
fuel at 4% price fo homes. 


years. ROCHESTER *RADIATOR Cco., 
40 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 








The “Best” Light 


is a portable 100 candle Frakes light cost- 
ing onl, 2cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. No 

Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 











100 


CARDS: g0C 


| Sone styles and sizes. Order filled day! received. a 
4 et Style” ag 4 Also busi 


alcards. We heve cuts of emblems forall —- 


E. ‘1. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG, C0., hohe we LOUIS, M0, 








| Penn Publishing Company, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of the fol- 
bowing books 


“The City of the King.” 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
““Gossip from Paris. 
pleton & Co., $2.50 net.) 
“Drawing-Room Plays.”’— Grace Luce 
(Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco, Cal 
“The Other Girl? Samuel E. 
(Broadway Publighing Company.) 


Mrs. Lew Wallace. 
$x net.) 


"A. R. Waller. (D. Ap- 

Irwin. 
» $1.25 net.) 
McDonald. 


“Immortality a Rational Faith.’’ William 
Chester. (Fleming H. Revell Company, $1 net.) 

“The Fruit of the Spirit Poetically Inter- 
preted.’’—Alice Jennings. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company, $1 net ) 


** Some Famous American Schools.’’--Oscar Fay 
Adams. (Dana Estes & Co., $1.20 net.) 

‘Castilian Days.’’—John Hay. CHoughton, Miff- 
lin & Co, $2.) 

“The Beauty 


of Wisdom.’’ => James De Nor- 
mandie. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2 net.) 
“Henry Ward Beecher.’”?— Lyman Abbott. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.75 net.) 
“The Nature of Goodness ’’—George Herbert 
Palmer. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.10 net.) 
“Memories of Madame Vigle Lebrun.’’—Lionel 
Strachey. (Doubleday, Page & Co., $2.75 net.) 
“The Just So Song Book.”—Rudyard Kipling, 
with music by Edward German. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.20 net.) 
“The World Destroyer.’’—-Horace Mann. 
peaeLnem Company, Washington, D. C.) 
* Rosine.”’—Catherine von Seyler. 
ening chanpnay. ) 


“ Austro-Hungarian Life in Town and 
try.”’- Francis H. E. Palmer. (G. P. 
Sons, $1.20 net.) 

“Are the Critics Right?’ — Wilhelm Moller. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, $1 net.) 

“Literary New York.”’— Charles Hemstreet, 
(G. P. Putnam Sons, $1.75 net.) 

** Johnnie.”—E. O. 
Company.) 
—eatione from the W poe of Herbert Spen- 
cer.”—A. D. Hall. (H. M. Caldwell Company, 
Boston, $x r 

“Richard Baxter.’’— Edward F. 
Grafton Press, N. Y., $1.50.) 

“The Foe of Compromise and other Essays.” 
—William 





(The 
(Broadway 


Coun- 
Putnam’s 


Laughlin. (Bobbs- Merrill 


Jones. (The 


Garrett Brown, (The Macmillian 
Company, $1.50 net.) 
“Fanny Burney.’’—Austin Dobson. (The Mac- 


millan Company, $0.75 net.) 


‘** A Quaker Maiden.”—Evelyn Raymond. 
Penn Publishing Company, $o.go0 net.) 

“In Alaskan Waters.”—W. Bert Foster. (The 
Penn Publishing Company, $0.90 net.) 

“With Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga.’’—W. Bert 


Foster. 
net.) 

“Forging Ahead.” — Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Penn Publishing Company, $0.90 net.) 

*“A Rose of Holy Court.’’—Elizabeth Lincoln 
Gould. (The Penn Publishing Company.) 

vIn the Camp of the Greeks.”’—Louis Pendle- 
ton (The Penn Publishing Company, $0.90 net.) 

“The Story of Siegfried.’-—Dr. Edward Brooks, 
A.M. (The Penn Publishing Company, $1 net.) 

“The Little Lady of Fort.”” — Annie M, 


(The Penn Publishing Company, $0,90 


(The 





the 
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Barnes. (The Penn Publishing Company, $0.90 
net.) 
| “A Daughter of the Union.” — Lucy Foster | 
Madison. (The Penn Publishing Company $0.90 
| net.) 


“Dearie, Dot and the Dog.”’— Julie M. Lippmann. 
| (The Penn Publishing Company, $0.80 net.) 
| “The New Era in the Philippines.’’— Arthur 
Judson Brown, D.D. Revell Com- 


(Fleming H. 
pany, 


$1.25 net.) 
| “Guides of the Higher Life.’’—Rev. J. W re 
| 


Sylvester. (J. B. Lyon Company, Albany, 


$x net.) 
“Unseen Forces and How to Use Them.” 
Maxwell (The Franklin Printing and Publishing | 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.) 
“The House of Life.’’—Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
(H. M. Caldwell Company, Boston, $2.50 net.) 
“A Touch of Sun and Other Stories 
Hallock Foote. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. » $1.50.) 
“The Little Chevalier.””—M. E. M. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
“The Big Animal Secs Book.” 
well Company, $2.50.) 
“Civics ’"—George Lewis. 
ing Company, $0.45 net.) 
“ After-Dinner Stories.”’— 


”—_Mary 
Davis. 


CH. M, Cald- 


— Harrison. 
-45 net.) 
“Poems of Eentiment.”—Lord Byron. 
Caldwell Company.) 
“One Hundred Choice Selections.’’—Charles C. 
Shoemaker. (The Penn Publishing Company.) 
“Money Making Fntertainments.” — Lizzie J. 


(H. M. 


(The Penn Publish- DO YOV 


(The | fe 
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Illustration is of Set No. 52 @ $10.00. 

CARPE NTERS’ TOOLS | 
For HOME or TRADE USE. 

eel ae |No. SI, 14 Tools @ 85.00 


Standard size |‘¢ 52, 24 ** @10,00 
mechanics’ tools | ££ 5&3, 36 $6 @ 15.00 
. in well finished | ss §4, 40 «6 @ 20.00 


hardwood wall & 
énllinsie. **100, with bench,@80.00 * 


q 
Ask for Tool Outfit Catalogue No. 1022. 3 
HARDWARE. 3 


E: Our lines include Builders’ Cabinet and Piano « 
; Hardware, Tools for All Trades, Bolts, Scvews, ~ 


2: Nuts and Factory Supplies. Manual ‘Iraining = 
> Tools and Benches. 





HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO.-SINCE 148- 
.. 3°5 RIVINGTON ST., 





NEW YORK CITY. . 








Defy the Coldest Blizzard with a 


Vestibule 
Storm Shield. 


It keeps the driver warm and dry as in a closed cab. 
It saves the horse against the wind and stops the - 
strain on buggy top. Fits on any bugey and looks 
neat and firm. Curtains and windows disappear bya 
touch. No incumbrance—put on or off in two minutes, 
Sent on, approval, Picture catalog free. ‘Are you 
with us? 

REX BUGGY SHIELD CO. 
25 Oak Street, CONNERSVILLE, IND 


+ ° 

What Is Daus’ Tip - Top? 
TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-Top” 
is the best and simplest device for 
making 100 copies from ier writ- 

ten and 50 copie« from typewrit- 

ten original, we will ship complete 
\ duplicator, cap size. witheut 
deposit, on ten (10) dav « trial 
Price $7 50/ess Trade $5 net 
Discount of 33\4%., or 


THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Dans Building, 111 John St., New York 


PLAY FOR AMATEURS 






















The largest stock in the 
Our catalogue is sent FREE for the asking. 


U.S. Any title in print. 
It includes 
Plays, Recitation and Dialogue Books, Books of Etiquette, 
Letter Writing, Games, Boys’ and Girls’ Stories, etc. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
926 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





WANT CASH 


FOR YOUR 


Real Estate or Business? 


I can get it for you. Send me full deseri m4 
tion and lowest cash price. My meth 
differ from all others. office is head- 
quarters for cash buyers. Makes no differ- 
ence where you are located. Write today. 
Established 1881, Bank-referehices. 


FRANK P. CLEVELAND 





Real Estate Expert, 7819 Adams Express Bidg., Chicage 
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“I scribe Shredded Wheat three 
times daily, ltke Jather does.”’ 


KS 


Doctors Counsel the Daily Use of 


SHREDDED WHOLE 
WHEAT BISCUIT 


because it is the all-nourishing food, made in the 
most hygienic and scientific Food Laboratory in 
the world. Only the most luxuriant kernels of wheat 
are used andthese are thoroughly cleansed, washed 
in sterilized water and then thrice-cooked and spun 


















into porous shreds which give greater surface for 
the action of the digestive fluids than that given by 
any other food and which insures perfect digestion 
and freedom from constipation, 

.4Sold by all grocers. Send for ** The Vital Question ” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE, 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 







Rook and Mrs. E. J. H. Goodfellow. (The Penn 
Publishing Company.) 
“First Aid to the Injured.”—F. J. Warwich, 
M.D. (The Penn Publishing Company, $0.45 net.) 
“Glimpses of Truth.’’—Rev. J. L. Spalding. (A: 
C. McClurg & Co., $0.80 net.) 
“ Bisocialism.”’—Oliver R. Trowbridge. (Moody 
Publishing Company, $1.50.) 
“Studies in German Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century.’”—John Firman Coar. (Macmil- 
lan Company.) 
“The Bending of the Twig.’’—Walter Rvssell. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., $2 net.) 
“A Primer of Hebrew.” —. Charles Prospero 
Fagnani. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 net.) 
“Hypatia, or New Foes with an Old Face.” In 
two vols.—Charles Kingsley. (J. F.’laylor & Co.) 

“Getting a Living.’’-— George L. Bohn. (The 
Macmillan Company, $2 net.) 

“The Life Radiant.’’—Lillian Whiting. (Little, 
Brown & Co., $1 net.) 

“Two Argonauts in Spain,”—Jerome Hart. 
(Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco, Cal.) 

“Butternut Jones.”—Tilden Tilford. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., $1.50.) 

“The Great Poets of Italy.’”— Oscar Kuhns. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2 net.) 

“The Kinship of Nature.’’-—Bliss Carmen. (CL. 
C. Page & Co., $1.50.) 

“Justice to the Woman.” — Bernie Babcock. 
(Broadway Publishing Company.) 

‘“*Brown’s Millennial Text-Book. (Eugene A. 
Brown, $o. 10.) 

*“*Manhood’s Mornings.” — Joseph Alfred Con- 
well. (The Vir Publishing Company, $1 net.) 

“Poems of Tennyson.”—Henry Van Dyke. 
(The Ginn Publishing Company.) 

“A Century of Expansion.”— Willis Fletcher 





Johnson, A.M., L.H.D. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.50 net.) 

‘“*Modern Methods in Sunday-school Work.’”’— 
Rev. George Whitefield Mead, Ph.D. (Dodd, 
| Mead & Co., $1.50 net.) 





Pure and Unmixed. 
Delicate Aroma. 
Really Cheapest 

in Use, 











CURRENT POETRY. 
Greetings to Old Friends. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


[This poem appears in print, for the first time, in 7he 
New England Magazine for November, It was written 
to commemorate the fifty-fifth anniversary of the mar- 
riage of Edward and Elizabeth Gove, which was cele- 
brated ** 29th of eighth month”’ 1872,] 

Full fifty years ago you took 
Each other’s hand in meeting, 

No wedding guests by railroad came, 
No telegrams sent greeting. 


Here, in a plain old-fashioned way 
Your common life beginning, 

While Edward cut his salt-marsh hay, 
Elizabeth was spinning. 


What years of toil and care were yours, 
What trials and what losses, 

It matters not. They only wear 
The crowns who bear the crosses. 


And nought avails it now to tel 
The story of your trials, 

What ills from granted wishes grew, 
What blessings from denials. 





Suffice it that by thorny ways 





THE BODY 
BEAUTIFUL 


By NANNETTE M. PRATT 


Post-paid $1.25 


Dr. G. Frank Lydston of 
the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois: ** Is one of 
the best treatises on Physi- 
cal Culture I have ever 
read. Her methods are ra- 
tional, not arduous, and 
when conscientiously fol- 
lowed are certain of good 
results,’’ 


The Baker & Taylor Co, 83-37 E. 17th St., New York 





You reached the heights of duty, 
That the sharp chisel of the Lord, 
Shaped out your spiritual beauty. 


And thus you gained a clearer sense 
Of human lack and failing, 

That truer made your warning words; 
Your counsel more availing. 


Now sweet and calm the face of age 
Looks from the Quaker bonnet, 

The gray head matches well the drab 
Of the broad brim upon it. 


And using still without abuse 
The gifts of God soample, 
Against the folly of the times 
You set your wise example. 


You saw the world run railroad speed, 
And show with show competing, 








CRIBBA Send for catalogue. 
BOARDS | HD PHELPS Aosouia, Ot, 


And in your plain old.one-horse shay 
Jogged off to mill and meeting. 
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BE SUNNY” 


or 





“Force-Thoughts” 


By SUNNY JIM 


O you know that you get a new skin 
every month or six weeks—from four 
to twelve new skins for every gown or 

new Suit of clothes you buy? 
Do you know that your finger-nails are com- 


pletely renewed every six months, and your toe- 


nails once a year, and that your eyelashes last 
about a hundred days? 

{ I grew up with the popular notion that one’s 
body was completely renewed every seven 
years ; in reality, the change takes place within 
about thirty months; and the only part that 


enamel of your teeth. 

No wonder, then, that the food you eat is the 

all--mportant thing. From it was made all you 
are to-day—and to-morrow’s breakfast has. a 
mighty big bearing on the way you’ll decide an 
important matter two months from now! 
{ And you know it’s not the amount of nutri- 
ment in the fcod but the amount that is avail- 
able that counts. “FoRcE” is a food contain- 
ing the highest percentage of nutriment so far 
as materials are concerned, and the scientific 
cooking process renders all this nutriment ready 
for immediate transformation into brain and 
muscle. 

It’s because it is so easily digested that it 
helps us to 

Be Sunny. 

{ Perhaps my book would help you—it’s about 
“Force” and something else. I wrote it 
myself. 

Yours truly, 


Petey 


(To be continued.) 





a two-cene stamp, 
to-day, to 
SUNNY JIM 
BUPTALO, ¥. 8. A, 
Please send me a copy of your back, 
“ The Gentle Art of Unng FORCE,” 
Lor which I enclosé a twe-cent tam). 
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undergoes but little transformation is the . 
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TIFFANY) STVDIOS 


OUR ASSORTMENT OF 


SELECT 
FURNITURE 


has been gathered with 
great care, and includes 
examples of the various 
style-epochs through 
which the Applied Arts 
have passed. We can 
supply individual pieces 
which will lend a distinct 
note of richness toa room, 
or we will furnish a com- 
plete scheme expressive 
of a definite style of 
decoration. 


Correspondence Invited 
Salesrooms Open to Visitors 


333 TO 341 FOVRTH AVENVE 




















He will be delighted ify ou present him with 


D Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 


He knows it is the highest quality, most 
perfect fountain pen Tn the world, a cen- 
tury ahead of the dropper-filling kinds; 
the only fountain pen that can be filled 
automatically or that successfully feeds 
copying ink. 
Mrs. Crover Cleveland says: 
Princeton, March 12, 1903. 
Your pens would be pretty sure to have 
large sales here if they were once really 
known, . 


OUR FREE BOOKS give further convincing 
evidence and fifty original suggestions for cor- 
recting common errors in handwriting. 


The Conklin Pen Go,, “*reteas,"o."*” 


ses STAFFORD’S 
mad $21 DESK 


Finished golden _ pol- 
« ished, fine = eng oak 

writing bed, built-up pan- 
els, double-deck top, 
moulded styles, auto- 
matic locks, 2legal blank 
drawers, letter file; 6 
all-wood file boxes, sup- 
ply drawer, hang-over 
front, center drawer, 
document file, eard index 
drawer, back paneled 
and polished. Sent to any responsible person on approval. 


Office Furniture No, 91 
E. i. STAFFORD & BROS. Ask for 5 House Furniture No. 92 


262-264 Wabash Ave., Chicago Catalogs | Typewriters E 
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LEARN PROOFREADING 


A profession that offers literary opportunity with pecuniary 
profit is one that intelligent people desire. We, the original 
roofreading school, can prepare you for the work more 
oroughly than any other. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
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And while the rival sects their charms 
Urged round you fast and faster, 

You wrought with patient quietude 
The service of the Master. 


You heard more clear the still small voice 
As outward sounds grew louder, 

Unmixed you kept your simple faith, 
And made no spiritual chowder. 


You had your hours of doubt and fear, 
In common with all living, 

You erred, you failed, you felt each day 
The need of God’s forgiving. 


Still tenderly and graciously 
A Father’s hand was leading ; 
And all the while your utmost need 
His mercy was exceeding. 
Thanksgiving Day. 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. 
We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for armed legions, marching in their might, 
Not for the glory of the well-earned fight 


But for the millions of Thy sons who work— 
And do Thy task with joy,—and never shirk, 
And deem the idle man a burdened slave: 

For these, O Lord, our thanks! 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the turrets of our men-of-war— 
The monstrous guns, and deadly steel they pour 


But for the homely sailors of Thy deep, 
Thé tireless fisher-folk who banish sleep 
And lure a living from the miser sea: 

For these, O Lord, our thanks! 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the mighty men who pile up gold, 
Not for the phantom millions, bought and sold, 
And all the arrogance of pomp and greed ; 
But for the pioneers who plow the field, 
Make deserts blossom, and the mountain yield 
Its hidden treasures for man’s daily need : 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! 


We give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
Not for the palaces that wealth has grown, 
Where ease is worshiped-—duty dimly known, 
And Pleasure leads her dance the flowery way ; 
But for the quiet homes where love is queen 
And life is more than baubles, touched and seen, 
And old folks bless us, and dear children play : 
For these, O Lord, our thanks! 





PERSONALS. 


An Absent-Minded Scholar. —Many entertain- 
ing anecdotes of Theodor Mommsen, the famous 
German historian who has just died, are told by 
Kurt Matull, a young playwright, who for years 
lived only a few doors away from him in Charlot- 
tenburg, a western suburbof Berlin. Mr. Matull’s 
remarks are thus condensed by the New York 


Press: 


Mommsen’s most strongly marked character- 
istic, Mr. Matull says, was his intense absorption 
in whatever at any time happened tointerest him, 
and this resulted in an absent-mindedness that led 
him into all sorts of difficulties. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy of these concerns Mommsen’s first 
and only speech in the Reichstag. 

When he went to take his seat he was escorted 
from the University of Berlin, in which he then 
held the chair of history, to the Parliament build- 
ing by a great assemblage of students. The stu- 
dents thronged the galleries, prepared to give 
their beloved professor a great demonstration 
when he had finished his maiden speech. 

After Mommsen had taken his seat he was ob- 
served to fumble in his pockets and draw out a 
paper that all supposed was the speech in ques- 
tions No sooner had he done this than Bismarck, 
the Iron Chancellor, arose to address the House, 
Not the slightest attention did Mommsen pay to 





Bismarck. He sat absorbed in his paper, which 


Where brave men slay their brothers also brave ; 


To crush our foes and make them bow the knee; 
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SAFELY FILLED * 
WHILE BURNING 


Explosion is impossible in an 
Angle Lamp. 

It needs to be filled only twicea ff 
week and cleaned twice a month, 
There are vo complicated parts to 
get out of order, no smoke, no odor, 
no dirt, and no undershadow, Burns 
18 cente’ worth of oil a month, 
It costs less than any other illumi. 
nant and gives a natural ligut that 
rests the eyes and beautities the skin, 


22 varieties—from $1.80 to $12.00 
—are now sold by most progressive 
dealers, Send your dealer's name, 
and we will send you catalogue W. 


ANGLE LAMP CO., 
76 Park. Place, New York 


We want live agents 
everywhere. 














This Chair ad- 
justs to 15 
Positions 


Its the 
B-B 
Adjustable 
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Chair 


Only chair in the world that automatically 
assumes 15 different positions,sitting or reclin- 
ing. Unexcelled for comfort and durability. 
Fine for reading, writing, snoozing, sewing, etc. 
Every owner enthusiastic. Nine styles and 
prices. Elegant Xmas, Birthday and Anniver- 
sary Gift. Immediate shipment. 

SENT FREE Illustrated descriptive catalog 
of B-B Adjustable Chairs. Write at once. 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO, 
1732 Holborn Street, Racine Junction, Wis. 
“Sole Manufacturers B-B Adjustable Chairs ” 











CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Funston 948 to $5,000 


More brilliant than gas or electricity, Costs less 
y than kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere. 
Write for booklet T 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereupticons, 





A Lambert Typewriter 
for Home and Business— 
a wireless machine—$25 


Standard in everything. 
Seedy Simple, Efficient. 
Sample of Writing and Booklet free. 
LAMBERT TYPEWRITER CO, 
1274 Broadway, New York, 
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Useful Things for Christmas 


We make a line of Magazine Binders, » Clips 


ping Files, Scrap ,» and other 
things that make most excellent and sensible 
Christmas gifts. Write to-day for our com- 
plete catologue, descriptions, and prices. Weis 
agazine Binders make a a for any library 
equal to a $1.50 book. ect, permanent 
or temporary binder covered with olive nm 
Vellum de Luxe, nicely stamped side and a 
Holds Oentury, arper’s Scribner’s, 
of Reviews, cClure’ 8, Munsey’s Couaceelh 
tan, Leslie 8, Pearson’s or Strand. Price only 
ye ies Howe Journal XCF 4- hg 
oners, or from us same price. 
THE WEIS CLIPPING FILE, as will be seen 
from the above illustration, is a series of hea 
envelo; bound in a neat book ag an index 
on each leaf for Silage awey clip ings. receipts, 
memoranda, bills, etc. only 7 Sit down 
and send your name right now for complete 
catalogue. 


The Wels Binder Co., 
140 Lagrange Street, 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
Makers of the famous 
Weis Brush Mucilage 
Tubes. 


Agents Wanted, 











9 * roaeeper tte A Reet 
A Good New Year’ s Resolution 
Send for the Dickson School of Memory’s Correspon- 

dence course. It will give zon a quick, retentive memo 


for names, faces, details of business and study. It will 
teach you a. increase your corning capacity, 





business success and social p coity for It will stre: hen 
your will, develop 7 yoar capacity for fhousht, work and 
pleasure; will you y, converse 


u to 
well, and speak publicly without notes. 
Simple, inexpensive ; fascinating and profitable 
recreation for leisure moments. Personally con- 
ducted by Prof. Henry Dickson, the well-known Chicago 
Educator and Professor of Oratory in University of 


jotre Dame. 
ercise and booklet, ** How to ember.” 


FREE Sent under plain envelope, if requested. 


DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY 
754 The Auditorium, CHICAGO 


Write sodey 5 for free frial hy ex- 





THE MAGIC LANTERN 
IN CLASS ROOM 


Lessons illustrated with lantern views have 
a doubie force. Holts attention and make an 
on not possible to oral instruction. 


im 
Every modern school should have a M 


Lantern or Stereopticon. Write for 
pale be catalogue FREE. Views for all 
branches of study. Cost of equipment light. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 
49 Nassau St., New York. 











TYPEWRITERS All makes,many asgood as 
new at half price, State 
machine preferred; we will quote prices that will 
astonish you. Would vou like facts about our new 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER, an excellent machine 
at $40.00? Ask for Catalous : Office oe No. 

91; House Furniture No, 92. ayes E. 
E. H. Stafford & Bros., 262-264 W cual v., Chicago 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


he held close up to his nose, for he was unusually 
short-sighted. 
All of a sudden, while Bismarck was still talk- 
ing, up jumped Mommsen and, to the amazement 
of all, cried in a loud voice: 
“Stop! Stop! Stop! What does that student 
mean by talking all thistime! He must stop it, I 
say! If he doesn’t I shall call the attendant:” 
The explanation of the grand old man’s out- 
break was soon apparent to all. The paper he 
was examining was one concerning his dutiesasa 
professor, and he thought he was still at the uni- 
versity. There was a great outburst of laughter, 
in which Bismarck joined most heartily. But 
Mommsen could never be induced to enter the 
Parliament. building again, 
In 1890 Mommsen was arrested and locked up for 
hours by the Berlin police. He got into this diffi- 
culty through an invitation he received to attend 
a reception given by the present Emperor William. 
On the night of the reception the street that leads 
to the castle was closed to all save the guests of 
the Emperor, all of whom, with the exception of 
Mommsen, arrived in carriages. 
The famous historian, whose manner of living 
exemplified his democratic principles, rode into 
Berlin from Charlottenburg on a car. Upon 
alighting from the car, Mommsen pressed his way 
through the throng. In a few minutes he came to 
the police line and without hesitation started to 
pass on. He was promptly seized by a policeman 
and pushed back. It was too much for the old 
man’stemper. Taking the book that he carried, 
he beat a tattoo with it on the policeman’s head. 
“You ignorant Russian!” exclaimed the his- 
torian, using the term of extreinecontempt among 
Prussians; ‘‘ you ignorant Russian, what do you 
mean by seizing old Mommsen! I’m old Momm- 
sen, I tell you—Mommsen, Mommsen, Mommsen!” 
The policeman, dodging the further play of the 
book, looked at the old man’s battered soft hat 
and seedy overcoat and decided that he was a 
crank. Two hours later the Emperor received 
word that his missing guest was in the lockup. 
On hiseighthieth birthday Mommsen received a 
visit from a great delegation of students, who 
marched out to his home, but he could not be in- 
duced to leave his work to greet them. 

‘““They see me every day at the university,” he 
said ; ‘‘why do they want to disturb me now?” 





How Tolstoy Caught the Lady. — Les/ie’s 
Weekly relates this amusing incident which oc- 


curred during Tolstoy’s recent visit to the 


Crimea: 


A rich American arrived in his yacht, accom- 
panied by aparty of friends, and asked permission 
to see the great Russian, who was ill, promising 
that they would be content with a glimpse, and 
would not trouble him with talk. Leave was 
granted. Tolstoy sat upon his balcony, and the 
whole party of Americans slowly and silently 
walked before him. One lady, however, refused 
to be bound by the contract. She stood still for 
a minute and shouted, “Leo Tolstoy, all your 
noble writings have had a profound influence on 
my life, but the one which taught methe most is 
your——” Here she forgot the name of the work. 
The sick author leaned over the rail of the bal- 
cony and whispered, with a smile, ‘‘The Dead 
Souls?” ‘Yes, yes,” she replied. ‘*That book,” 
said Tolstoy, “‘ was written by Gogol, not by me.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


What Manner of Man?—Mrs. BRownN: “How 
are you getting along?” 

Mrs. JONES: “Splendidly. Charles has two 
schemes that can’t bring less than $1,000,000 each. 
and a ten-dollar-a-week job.”—Smart Set (Novem- 


ber). 





On the Instalment Plan,—MRS. BROWNE: 
“Oh, what lovely wedding presents! Such beau- 
tiful silverware and such rare china! Wasn’t it 
nice to get such presents?” 

Mrs, GREENE: “Yes, it was; But we are now 


| 25 inches, free of 
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An Ofte 
om 
Say Art- -Lovers 


ATtER supplying our members and patrons, 
we have left on hand a limited number of 
sets of those superb Carbon-tint 


Uoples of 
Master Paintings 


gotten up recently by this society with marked 
artistic success. We have decided to offer these 
oe — bry phere ms an inducement to new 
at a nomin ce. The entire set will 
SENT ON APPROVAL. 


If found satisfactory, send 


$1.00 After Receipt of Pictures 


And $1.00 a Month thereafter 
for Five Months 





The following pictures comprise the Set: 


We Wi av encacteces: rs hh De Soe By Ruysdael 
Duchess of Devonshire. . Gainsborough 


Spring 


Peieten) 0 sibedewenetmite ++-By Corot 
Listening to the Fairies Bowdennausen 
Ploughing........ ++e+e+++eBy Rosa Bonheur 
The Lifeboat ................ By Harquette 
Rembrandt and Wife ... py Rembrandt 
The Courtship ...... veeeeeeees BY Volkhart 
Sheep in Storm.............. By Schenck 
Bringing in the Cows ........ By Dupre 



























Size of each picture mounted is 
1 ft. 8 ins, by 2 ft. 


They are all mounted on camel’s-hair mats 
made especially for these pictures, and are 
ready for use framed or unframed. The 
originals are often conceded the ten most 
famous paintings in the world. Inferior 
copies seli in art aoe for $5 each copy. 
They make splendid gifts — holiday, 
birthday, or wedding. 


FR Et If you mail us the 


blank opposite at 
inde { en Ra will in- 
clude in your pac a set 
of 4 Additional Pictures > 
proofed on genuine Ja- > 
—— mounted, 





expense, making a 
total of 14 pic- 
tures, compris- 
ing the two 


sets. ye 


days. 





beginning to pay for them on the instalment plan.” 
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WHITMAN SADDLES 


Known the world over. Every- 
thing from “ Saddle to Spur.” 

THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co, 
Successors Whitman Saddle Co. 


104 Chambers St. New York City 


79% GUARANTEED, asic. 


at age 62, Ten Per Cent, Tax exempt. Sales in 1908, Ten 
Million Dollars, J. A. Steele, 115 B’dway, New York. 
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Interest for Life on Life 


Soaps gro nee 
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QUE 
OF MUSIC 


AND 


Christmas Gifts 


A Regina Music Box offers the 
opportunity for more and better music 
at a smaller expense of money, time 
and space than any other instrument 
ever devised. It renders delightfully 
every piece of music, from the works 
of the masters to the rag-time favor- 
ites, and new pieces are supplied as 
soon as published. It is always 
ready, always in tune, and ever a 
delight to young and old. As a 


Christmas Gift 


it is ideal because it gives continuous 
pleasure for many years. There is no 
music richer in tone values than that 
produced by the Regina, which is so 
far superior to other makes that com- 
parison cannot be made. The Regina 
is the only instrument which takes the 
place of a piano, and even when one 
owns a piano the Regina is a delight- 
fulsupplementtoit. Ithas taken the 
highest awards in famous Expositions, 
as well as in thousands of homes in 
every land. Write for catalogue and 
delightful love storv, “A Harmony in 
Two Flats,” sent free on receipt of 
postage. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


14 East 22d Street, New York 
or 253 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











Need not alarm you if your funds are invested in 
formation in regard to Western Securities, our method 
what our loans are like. Our references 
Ups sold these loans to Investors since ’83 
of loan is pretty sure to meet his obliga- 
some valuable information. 


our 

6% Farm Mo es. Our free booklet, “‘  WE’RE 

RIGHT ON E GROUND,” will give you in- 

of handling them, etc. Complete list of 

W il On-hand loans will give you an idea 

a will tell you of our Reliability and Re- 

Street’s sponsibility. We will give you any in- 

formation you may ask for. We have 

without the loss of a Dollar. A Farmer 

whom we personally know to be honest 

and and reliable, mortgaging his home 

worth from three to five times amount 

Downs tions. We know the land and borrower 

in each case. A letter will pring you 

£. J. LANDER & Go., Box “‘8,”" 
GRAND FORKS, WN. D. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MRS. BROWNE: “Pay for them? On the instal- 
ment plan? Why, Mrs. Greene, what do you 
mean?’’ 

MRS. GREENE: “Why, the young people wl 
gave us wedding presents are getting married, 
and’we have to send them wedding presents.”— 
Lippincott’s Magazine (November). 





A Strong Point.—THE LAWYER: “Of course, 
my dear madam! The great thing in a case of 
this sort is to introduce something into the evi- 
dence that will appeal to the jury.” 

THE LaDy: “Oh, I shall change my costume 
every day.”"—Brooklyn Life. 





A Honeymoon Experience.—THE GROOM: 
“Would you mind if I went into the smoking-car, 
dear?” 

THE BRIDE: “What! to smoke?” 

THE GROOM: “ Oh, dear no. I want to experi- 
ence the agony of being away from you, so that 
the joy of my return will be all the more intensi- 
fied.”—Brooklyn Life. 





Similarity.—“ Oh,” said the sweet young thing, 
“soft music just sends a thrill of ecstasy right 
through my whole being.” 

“Yes?” said the brute, “I feel the same way 
when I godown in an elevator.”—Princeton 7iger. 





For Convenience.—When Mr. Smith started 
for lodge meeting the other night he said to his 
wife: “Mary, I believe I'll take the key, for I 
might havetrouble in finding it when I get home.” 

“Yes,” said his wife, “and you'd better take the 
keyhole, too.”"—Lyre, 





A Case of Freezing.—Levy’s brother died in 
Chicago the other day. The undertaker tele- 
graphed to Levy: “What shall I do with the body? 
I can embalm it for $50 or freeze it for $30.” 

And Levy telegraphed back : 

“Freeze it from the knees up for $20; he had his 
feet frozen last winter.”—Lyre. 





Its Distinction.—CITY MaN: “How shall I 
know which house it is?”’ 

SUBURBANITE: “You'll be able to tell easily 
enough. It’s the only one in the neighborhood 
that hasn’t a ‘For Sale’ sign on it.”—Puck. 





The New Boy.—Two brothers had more or less 
trouble with the boy next door, and hadn’t always 
come off victors. In fact, the boy next door was 
so much bigger that he seemed to have the best of 
itinvariably. So it wasn’t an unusual thing when 
one of the boys came into the house with a badly 
bruised eye. Moreover, he was crying when his 
aunt stopped him in the hall. 

‘Hush, Willie!”’ she said; ‘‘ you mustn’t make 
any noise.” 

‘*What—what’s the ma-matter?’”’ he asked, be- 
tween his sobs. 

“You will disturb your new brother,” said his 
aunt soothingly. He dried his eyes in a minute. 

“Have I got a new brother?’’ he asked. His 
aunt nodded. ‘One besides Jim?’’ She nodded 
again, 

“Oh, goily!’’ he exclaimed. 

“You're glad of it?”’ she asked. 

““You bet!’’ Willie fairly shouted ; ‘if me and 
Jim and the new one can’t lick that feller next 
door, we’d better move.”’— 77-Bits. 





One Was Sufficient.—Jimmy, aged five, had 
been naughty, and his mother had punished him 
in the good old-fashioned way. His father pre- 








HRISTMAS 
ATALOGUE 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue of 
Holiday Books 


SENT ON REQUEST 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 747. 334% 
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After-Dinner Stories 8y Jono Harrison 
The dinner itself may be ever so good, and 
yet prove a failure if there is no mirth to 
enliven the company. 
much zest to an occasion of this kind as a 
good story welltold. Here are hundreds of 
the latest, best and most catchy stories, all of 
them short and pithy, and so easy to renem- 
ber that anyone can tell them successfully. 


Toasts By William Pittenger 


Most men dread being callea upon to re- 
spond to a toast or to make an address. 
What would you not give for the ability to 
be rid of this embarrassment? No need to 
give much when you can learn the art from 
this little book. It will tell you how to do 
it; not only that, but by example it will 
show the way. It is valuable not alone to 
the novice, but the experienced speaker will 
gather from it many suggestions. 


Civics : What Every Citizen 
Should Know By George Lewis 


This book answers a multitude of questlons 
of interest to everyone. It gives intelligent, 
concise and complete information on such 
topics as the Monroe Doctrine, Behring Sea 
Controversy, Extradition Treaties, Basis of 
Taxation, and fully explains the meaning of 
Habeas Corpus, Free Coinage, Civil Service, 
Australian Ballot, and a great number of 
other equally interesting subjects. 


Hypnotism y Edward H. Eldridge, A.M. 
There is no more popular or interesting form 
of entertainment than hypnotic exhibitions, 
and everyone would like to know how to 


hypnotize. 


concise instructions contained in this com- 
plete manual anyone can, with a little prac- 
tice, readily learn how to exercise this 
unique and strange power. 





Nothing adds so 


By following the simple and 





Cloth Binding, Each 50 cents Postpaid 
Sold by all Booksellers or mailed for the price 


The Penn Publishing Company 


926 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















Learn the truth ) 










Unequalled endorsement of the press, min- 
istry, legal and medical professions. 


that the main cause of unhappiness, ill-health, 
sickly children, and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be ignorance 
of the laws of self and sex! 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
Fine Morocco binding, $1.50, Clothbound, $1.00 
Write for “‘ Other People’s ee ” and Table of Contents, also 
100-page illustrated cata 


PURITAN PUB. ©0., Dept. B, Philadelphia 


Every man and woman, par- 
ticularly those entered upon 
matrimony, should possess the 
new and valuable book 


Sexology 


by Wiruiam H. WaALLING, A.M.,M.D. 


which sensibly treats of the sex- 
ological relations of both sexes, and, 
as well, how and when to advise son 
or daughter. 


Do you know 


ogue of books of merit—FREE 














WANTED— 


who desire to earn 
cations, references. 


Intelligent men of business ability. 
‘Teachers or professional men preferred 
a week or more. Give age, qualifi- 
pp, Meav & Company, New York. 


Readers of Taz Literary Dices: are asked to mention the publicau wu when writing to advertisers. 
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tended to be greatly shocked at overhearing the 
aggrieved youngster express a hope that a large 
stray bear might happen along some dark night 
to make a meal of his offending parent. 

“But, Jimmy,” said his father impressively, 
‘‘you shouldn’t say such dreadful things. You 
should always remember, my son, that a boy 
never has more than one mother.” 

“Thank God for that!” breathed Jimmy fer- 
vently.—Lippincott’s Magazine (November), 





\ 

Cause For Joy.—MAMMA: “Oh, see, 
your little brother can stand all alone, 
you glad?” 

WILLIE (aged six): ‘‘Sure! Now I can get him 
to hold an apple on his head while I shoot it off 
with my bow and arrow, can’t I?”—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Willie, 
Aren’t 





>= 





Coming Events. 





November 27-28.—Convention of the National Re- 
publican League (Colored), at Washington. 


December 4-6.—Young People’s International Con- 
ference, at Oakland, Cal. 


December 9-11.—Convention of the Anti-Saloon 
League, at Washington. 


December 10-11.—Convention of the National Civil- 
Service Reform League, at Baltimore. 


December 14-15.—National Negro Suffrage Con- 
vention, at Washington. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 
PANAMA AND COLOMBIA. 


November _16.—Colombian authorities send to 
Great Britain a long protest against the 
actions of the United States regarding Pana- 
ma. 


President Roosevelt makes public the corre- 
spondence and documents relating to the 
Panama revolution. 


November 18.—A new isthmian canal treaty is 
signed by Secretary Hay and Mr. Bunau- 
Varilla. It is reported that the departments 
of Cauca and Antioquia threaten to secede 
from Colombia and join the new republic. 


November 20.—All overtures for the return of 
Panama to Colombian sovereignty, made by 
the Reyes commission, are rejected by the 
Panama commissioners at a conference at 
Colon. China officially recognizes the gov- 
ernment of the new republic. 


November 21.—Advices from Bogota say that 
war with Panama is generally expected, tho 
no action will be taken uutil the result of 
General Reves’s mission to Washington is 
known ; it is said that roo,ooo men have yvol- 
unteered their services, President Marro- 
quin issues an appeal tothe American people 
ene against the action of the Gnited 
States. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEws. 
November 16.—Russia is said to be hurrying 


troops to the Far East to overawe China, 
INSTEAD 
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DAINTY LITTLE GREAT BOOKS 









NEW SIZE OLD SIZE Di 
¥ 
One Volume ila ickens 


. Thackeray 
Scott 


AND OTHERS 


The use of Nelson’s India Paper, the thinnest printing-paper in the world, makes it possible 
to condense 950 pages into a single volume no thicker than a magazine. The size, only 
4} x 6} inches, fits the pocket. The type is long primer, large and easily read. The 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


editions are the neatest and handiest ever published. Each novel is complete in a single volume, 
Choice library sets ; the COMPLETE NOVELS of 
DICKENS, in 17 vols. THACKERAY, in 14 vols. SCOTT, in 25 vols. 
Sold either in single volumes or in sets. ‘They are handsomely bound in the following styles : Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 
Also sets in 


a volume - Leather Limp, gilt top, $1.25 a volume ; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. 
cases in speciat fine bindings. 


SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 











BUNYAN. The Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War,| LORD LYTTON. Last Days of Pompeii. 1 vol. 
and Grace Abounding. 1 vol. Night and Morning. 1 vol. 

TENNYSON. The Poetical Works. 1830-1859. CHARLES KINGSLEY. Westward Ho! 1 vol, 

CARLYLE. The French Revolution. 1 vol. | CHARLOTTE BRONTE. Jane Eyre. 1 vol. 


CERVANTES. Don Quixote. 1 vol. | JANE AUSTEN. Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield 

CHAS LEVER. Tom Burke of ‘‘Ours.” 1 vol.| Park, and Northanger Abbey. 1 vol. Sense and 
Charles O’Malley. 1 vol. Jack Hinton. 1 vol. | Sensibility, Emma, and Persuasion. 1 vol. 

Beautifully bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.00; Leather Limp, gilt edges, frontispiece, $1.50 per vol. 

BURNS’S POEMS AND SONGS. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. Leather Limp, gilt edges, $1.75. 


For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. Descriptive lists on application to 








| THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th Street, New York; 











How TO JUDGE ARCHITECTURE 


By RUSSELL STVRGIS, Quarto. 84 Illustrations, Net $1.50 (Postage 14Cc.) 


ide to the appreciation of buildings by the leading critic of Art and Architecture in 
anual for home reading and general culture, 


A popular 
the country. 


THE STRIFE OF 
THE SEA 


By T. JENKINS HAINS 
Author of ‘The Wind-Jammers”’ 


Handsomely decorated and 
illustrated, $1.50 
Virile tales of Sea Folk. 
The book is most attractive in 
gppensencgend very readable, 
It is ‘‘new” in every sense. 


MY MAMIE ROSE 


The Story of My Regeneration 
By OWEN KILDARE 
Illustrated, net, $1.50 (postage toc. 


A powerful book of love and soci- 
logy. Reads like the strongest 
fiction. _Is the strongest truth. 
Jacob A. Riis, “I thank you for it 
from a full heart. It is a human 
document.” 








By EFFIE BIGNELL, 


Mr. CHUPES & Miss JENNY Net $1.00 (Postage 8c.) 


A new form, made like “ My Woodland Intimates.” 





THE BAKER @ TAYLOR CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York 









A% of 3% or 4 per cent, 





OU can get more com- 
plate, reliable informa- 
ion about this Com- 
pany’s standing, resources 
and reputation, than you 
are apt to have concerning 
institutions paying 3% or 
4 per cent. for the use of 
your funds. Such knowl-} 
edge is worth having, whe-} 

































ASSETS ther you decide to become } 
$1,700,000 || an investor or not. 
] SURPLUS & PROFITS Write Us. 

,000 ; 5 per cont. per annum~quarter- 
| ly, by t! ‘al at 
hoe ~ row Xerk Bank- }! pleasure, and full carabage ‘pal 

La rong to then from the day your funds }} 
par f° were received, 
Industrial Savings @ Loan Co. 
: 1189 Broadway, } 


York. 
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Stubpy Music 
st AOME 
NNT =a Gy 

i’ INSTRUMENT 


YOU LIKE. BEST 


For a limited time we will give FREE for 
advertising purposes 48 lessons on Piano, Or- 


n, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Man- 
Folin ‘your expense will only be the cost of 

tage and the music you use, which is small). 

‘e teach by mail only, and guarantee suc- 
cess. Hundreds write: ‘‘ Wish I had known 
of your school before.” Any instrument 
supplied, cash or credit. For booklet, testi- 
monials and FREE tuition contract, address 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Box 531, 19 Union Square, New York 





Pa AE OS OR a A A hen 


GR TELE BI OTE 


ed 
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Pears 


To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the execretions 
from it off ; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 


To wash it often and 
clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it re- 
quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free alkali 
in it. 

Pears’, the soap that 
clears but not excoriates. 


Sold all over the world. 





- 


WILLIAMS" 
| : 
| 


This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap is sold in the form of shaving sticks, 


aving tablers, ete., throughout the world. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. | 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 














Stomach Comfort 

can easily be obtained by the use of 
MURRAY’S 

CHARCOAL TABLETS 


They are absolutely unmedicated. 
Prevent fermentation, absorb all gases, 
and sweeten the stomach. A bad com- 
plexion is wonderfully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
A.J. Ditman, 41 Astor House, N.Y. 








If afflicted with 
sore eyes use 


+ Thompson’s Eye Water 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 


whose irritation over the reoccupation of 
Moukden is great. 

November 17.—The United States refuses to 
recognize the Dominican blockade as effec- 
tive. It also refuses to recognize the Do- 
minican revolutionists. General Jiminez, 
the revolutionist leader, is progating to make 
a decisive attack on the capital. 


Sefior Castillo, Spanish Ambassador at Paris, 
declines to serve as umpire of the Franco- 
Venezuela claims, owing to the Venezuela 
attacks on Spanish arbitrators. 


King Victor Emmanuel and Queen Helena of 
Italy receive a hearty greeting on their ar- 
rival in England. 


November 18.—President Wos y Gil is said to be 
making overtures for the cession of Santo 
Domingo to the United States. Itis reported 
that on November 16 the insurgents attacked 
Santo Domingo, but were repulsed ; United 
States marines were landed to protect Amer- 
ican interests. 


French deputies issue an appeal fora reduction 
of the present tariff on American and Cana- 
dian salt meats. 


November 20.—French Senate adopts an amend- 
ment to the Education bill excluding mem- 
bers of the congregations from teaching in 
the higher educational establishments. 


November 21.—The King and Queen of Italy 
leave England. 


November 22.—Peace negotiations are begun at 
Santo Domingo between the revolutionists 
and President Wos y Gil. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS. 


November 16.—Senafe: Nominations are con- 
firmed. 


House ; Consideration of the Cuban reciprocity 
bill is begun. 


November 17.—Senate: Many petitions and bills 
are presented and more nominations are con- 
firmed. 


House: Debate on the Cuban treaty is con- 
tinued. Representative Stevens, of Minne- 
sota, ry reg while Representative McClel- 
lan, of New York, supports the measure, at 
the same time attacking General Wood. 


November 18.—House : The Cuban treaty is again 
discussed. Representative Fordney, of Michi- 
gan, attacks General Wood, and Representa- 
tive Grosvenor, of Ohio, makes the principal 
speech in defense of the bill. 


November 19.— Senate: More nominations are 
confirmed ; Senators Hannaand Teller speak 
against the confirmation of Leonard Wood 
as major-general before the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


House: The Cuban reciprocity bill is passed 
by a vote of 335 to a1. 


November 20.—Senate: Cuban reciprocity bill is 
received and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It is probable that the 
vote will not be taken at the special session. 


November 21.—The President and House and 
Senate leaders reach an agreement to take 
final vote on the Cuban reciprocity billin the 
Senate on December 16, 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWs., 


November 16.—United States Senator Dietrich 
of Nebraska, is indicted by the federal grand 
jury in Omaha on a charge of bribery and 
conspiracy in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Jacob Fisher, as postmaster at Hast- 
ings, Nebr. 


Text of the commercial treaty between the 
United States and China is received. 


November 18.—Correspondence between Attor- 
ney-General Knox and United States District 
Attorney Summers, of Nebraska, in regard 
to the indictment of Senator Dietrich is made 
public. 


Reforms in the consular service are recom- 
mended by Third Assistant Secretary of 
State Peirce, who has returned from a tour 
of inspection of American consulates in 
Europe. 


November 19.—The American labor convention 
in Boston calls upon President Roosevelt to 
reopen. the Miller case. It also urges the 
Chinese exclusion act for the Philippines and 
the em Islands; and for an isthmian 
canal. 


November 20.—The Panama-commissioners are 
received by President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hay. 


The examination of State Senator Green, in- 
dicted in the postal cases, is begun in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


November 21.—President Roosevelt is requested 
to ask Congress for an appropriation tocover 
expenses of a commission to inquire into 
means of ridding the South of the boll weevil 
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Most “‘ medicated” soaps 
are nothing but plain soap, 

erfumed; but Glenn’s 

ulphur Soap is not only 
a fine toilet soap, but con- 
tains enough pure sulphur 
—which is the best thing 
known for beautifying the 
skin—to make the com- 

lexion smooth and free 
ion pimples. 


Insist on having the 
genuine 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


asc. acake at all drug stores or mailed for 


goc. by The Charles N. Crittenton Co., 
115 Fulton Street, New York, 











Mexican Drawn Work 
For Xmas 


Above pattern, 
size 24x24, $1.98 
yaaa Fine 

inen; hemstitch- 
ed border; 3 rows 
drawnwork, same 
pattern, 10x10,50c 
12X12,80c. Money 
back if not as rep- 
resented. Write 
for Free Catalog, 
illustrating large 
variety Doilies, 
Centerpieces, 
Hdkfs., Lunch- 
eon & Tray Cloths 
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ROYAL CURIO CO., Dept. G., El Paso, Texas. 


WURLITZER’S 
\. U. 8. Lettered Fingerboard 














Learn withoutateacher. Savestimeand worry. Attach in a minute, 

State kind ofinstrument. SPECIAL OFFER—Fingerboard and cele 

brated ‘‘Howard” Self-Instructor, regular price 50c., postpaid. for 25c. 

Illustrated catalogs, with net prices on every known musical instrae 

ment, SENT FREE if you state article wanted. Write to-day. 

THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 167 E. 4th St,, Cincinnati, 0, 
In connec- 


Music Book F tion with 


our latest cutalogue, we have compiled with great care, 
(1) List of Famous Composers, datesof birth and death. (2) 
Condensed Dictionary of Musical Terms—italian, French 
and German, and their exact translations. 
information is invaluable for reference. We are 
sending it free with our free Cataiogue to advertise 
VIOLINS BANJOS 
GUITARS LEWIS MANDOLINS 
All instruments sold on 80 days’ trial direct 
from us at one-half usual b 
WM. LEWIS & SON 
214 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


MASTER PIANO PLAYER 


A ed to the keyb d of your piano 

or organ, you can play any accom- C 

paniment with euse and grace of an 

eye le required So smoke s child dain pit 
. ce 

of n or music ~Y cine 8 SL 


t sight. Thousands of satisfied 
MASTER PIANO PLAYBR O0., 888-644 Wabash Ave,, Chieago, 


A Q GRAPHOPHONE ONLY $3,52 


THE WONDER OF THE WORLD 

Plays all standard cylinder records. Equal to 
any graphophone sold by dealers for $10.00. Fine 
Christmas present. Lasts a lifetime. JUDSON A. 
ToLMAN Co., Dept 215-G, 66 Lake St., Chicago. 
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long listof word signs to confuse, 9 


high 
112 syllables. Speedy and practical. Students in 

itions. Employers pleased. Easily learned in 30 days. 

Rocrcre chaawo or We wilt Send the ( omplete First — 

covering 80 of the 112 syllables, testimonials and descriptive 

S interested, ONDENC CB two cera { 
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HCA OD ee ational Lite Building, Chieaga, Til. 
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CHESS. _ 
~se | {Att communications for this Department should : ‘ 
ea e S be addressed : “‘Chess Editor, LITERARY We don’t expect to sell linen under- 
DIGEST.”’] wear to oldfogies. Scratching, itching, 


clammy wool has enveloped them in its 


soggy folds ‘‘fer nigh on forty year, 

are as OO as Problem 882. and I reckon I ain’t goin’ to take up 
them ere new-fangled things now.” 

| Composed for TH LITERARY DIGEST 


Buctp tame) < )e Belfast 
chimneys. i a Mesh 


MAaAcBETH.. ‘al 













Linen Underwear 





Wii: 
hi = a will keep you warm in an honest, com- 
‘If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a oa i fortable and healthful way. 
good deal of both light and comfort, and Y/ ey It wil/ keep you warm. 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 8 _ Wl a7 It wi// protect you from weather 


chimneys. a3 Be g a 4 Wa ; The proof ? ikl od 
Do you want the Index? Write me. Wy wy Yj VY ettainly, and with pleasure. 
Macsern, Pittsburgh. i, a 7 a CU Send for our Convincing Book and Samples of 


y) wy : y ia the Fabric, which we Send Free 


VARICOSE VEINS, Belfast Mesh” is for sale by good dealers every- 


where. If yours will not supply it,do not take any 
WEAK JOINTS, White—Ten Pieces. other, but buyof us direct. Pleasz let us hear from you, 
“2 VARICOSE ULCERS 


























and A 2Bsi ps Bap kK 1; 3R1P2; ap PPKrp:;|) THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 
LEG SWELLINGS ioe p2%3Pi ps P Peps: ts + Q6 334 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cured by White mates in two moves. 


OUR PATENT SEAMLESS HEEL 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS. 


We make all goods to measure of new 
elastic made by us and send by mail to 
any part of the world, and guarantee a 

t. Free Catalogue tells how to measure, 
gives prices, ete. Send for one. We are 
the largest weavers of special elastic 
work in the United States. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., ‘ 
67 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. ot 


Problem 883. ~ 
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First Prize, Noorse Schaakbond. 
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[aw & 
Pure Cod Liver Oil is hard to get | ane 
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The recent cod-fishing season has resulted in | A ll 
the smallest supply of cod liver oil on record. V7, Vy 


As a consequence, many preparations of cod Wy Z mG ao 
liver oil are likely to be greatly adulterated. yy TV , 
| 7 GY, Y f YY 

Moller’s Is Absolutely Pure. x oF A ee n° ; 
Moller’s Cod Liver Oil is prepared in Norway, Z] UW YZ YG 


Your Own Eyes 








With our “ Ocularscope;” you 
can do it better and quicker 
than an oculist. Less trouble. 
Less expense. Given away 


RO 


Zs 


right where the finest of the few good codfish areata Pees 
are to be had. There the makers extract the 











White —Eight Pieces. \ ———— FF REE 

oil from the choicest cod livers and place it ss 5 ‘ : : 
in the bottles in which it reaches the consumer.| 1555; 29P2PK;6Qp; pRsSk2p; 5Reat| § pon! our pi ponies! Rong 
There is no chance for adulteration. 7B;3PPprir;8. / prepa 2 pA sceteaeiiinl ee 

It is guaranteed to be absolutely pure. White mates in three moves. Bia yy 
! now. Prices at wholesale. 
» 4 . f ‘i ‘ ———— 
Sold only in flat, oval bottles, bearing name o' Soluties of Probleme. . 





Schieffelin & Co.,New York, SoleAgents Grand 


An error in last week’s issue caused the Key- \} Rapids Wholesale Opticians 
WHAT IS YOUR SALARY ? | %°°< ° No. 875, to be omitted; it is ORY S| Ht 404 Houseman Building 
“The Mahin Method” A 


No. 87 ins with Kt—Kt 2. 
Why not increase it as hundreds of suc- No. 876 beging with Kt—Kt 2 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








cessful graduates have done. We teach 


ADVERTISING No. 877. Key-move. B—K 4. 


by mail. Show you how to develope yoar 
own business or fit you for good posi- ANON RAS 
tions. The demand for competent ad- 


% vertising men exceeds the supply. Don't 
: wy waste your time—pay a little more and , 
r : get the best. Send today for FREE test 3 
s° New blank and 3rd Annual Announcement. 
Worlds to Conquer” CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
1071 Williams Bidg., Cor, Fifth Ave., and Monroe St., Chicago ; TRADE MARK 
The cords 


Are Your Legs Straight ? Furnishes more wholesome amuse- set the pins 


If not they will appear straight and ment than any other parlor game. It has more 
Late Zoe wens our cay ie 4 points of genuine merit. The table revolves on 
0} ubbe ‘orms, (Patents 
applied | for throughout, the world.) a base, so that any number can play at the same 
us nstantly ; de letection. j 7] j i ; 
Scatnediabety oa opted ty men et faen, time without leaving their seats. 


ion. Write for full description, mailed 
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that can be made 
on a_ regulation 
bowling alley can 


under plain letter seal, 


Henderson & Henderson, Inc. 




















Dept. LS Buffalo, 'N. Y. be made on 
sewed under five patents, H. & H. . . 
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No 87% 
P—Kt 4 Q~—Kt6ch Q x Q, mate 
1. —— 2. - idm 
KxR Q—B 3 ch . 


<=, ~~ J HARPER’S ENCYCLOPADIA 


There are many variations in this difficult prob- | 


ce OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


the Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, | 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Ore 
leans; F. S. Ferguson, B 1ingham, Ala.; H. W. 
Barrv, Boston; A. C. White, New York City; the 
Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.;E. N. K., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; C. N. F., 





Rome, Ga.; F. Gamage, Westboro, Mass.; O. C. 
Pitkin, Svracuse, N. Y.; T. Hilgers, Union Hill, N. | 
J.: Dr. R. O’C., San Francisco: C. B. E., Youngs- 


town, O.; W. T. St., Auburn, Grossepointe Farms, 458 A.D. TO 1902 
Mich | 

| 

j 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 








877: “ Twenty-three,” Philadelphia; Z. G., De- 
troit; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; J. H. 
Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; J. E. Wharton, Sher- | 
man, Tex.; Arata, New York City; E. S. L., 
Athens, Ga.; C. W. Showalter, Washington, D. C.; | 
A. P. Miller, Philadelphia; N. A. C., Hagaman, | 
oe oe 


IT CONTAINS 


4000 biographical sketches. More than 3000 illus- 
trations. 


Full-page photogravure portraits of every President 


878: ‘““Pyfe,”’ Philadelphia; E. A. C., Kinder- 


of the United States. 
hook, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- 


' Maps in color of our old and new possessions, plans 
cinta ; H. A. Seller, Denver. of campaigns, battle-fields, and original pictures of 
Comments (877): “‘Skilfully made, with a sur- } 
prising key ’’—G. D.; *“*A beautiful scheme, well famous fights by land and aca. 
handled "—F. S. F.; “First-class”—J.G.L.; “A Every great epoch-making oration from Patrick 
difficult and complex 2-er, containing some good ¢ sail H 
variety ’’—F. G.; ‘* Very fine, indeed ’’—R. O'’C.,; Henry to McKinley unabridged. 
* Pretty ’’—W. T. St. A.; “* Beautiful ’’—*Twenty- 


Facsimiles of important documents and rare prints 
three”; “* Unusually difficult ’’—Z. G.; ‘‘ One of M. 


; Be ngage of famous historic places that no longer exist. 
M’s. best ’’—E. B. K.; “A very nice maneuver and 
not simple ”—J. H. L. A comprehensive history of every State and Terri- 
878: ** Troubled me some’’—M. M.; ** Excellent, tory in the Union, with chronological lists of 
despite the duals. The Pawn on Kt7 is very de- Governors United States Senators etc. 
ceptive’’—G. D ; “* Nemo’s work is always good ”’ F F 
F.S. F.; “ What novel and beautiful mates are Chronological tables showing national progress and 
Oe eee events of importance during our entire national life. 
N. F.; “‘ Easy but contains pretty mates’’—F. G.; 


“Great. Nemo should be translated as ‘the 
whole thing’”’—W. T. St. A.; ‘ Very fine ’”’—P. 


Portraits of every Commander-in-Chief in the 
Army, Admiral, and person of historical importance. 
It seems Strange that any person who could 


solve 878 should fail on 877, only alittle 2-er. Yet THE STANDARD AUTHORITY OF THE 
Murray’s trap, R—R 5 


R , caught very many. The 

black Q was placed on Kt sq not only to stop HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
R—R 5 

—, no mate. 
R2 





Q x Kt, but also R—R 5, for 1 





In addition to those reported, T. E. N. Eaton, 
Redlands, Cal., and L. Palmer, Burlington, Ia., 
got 87s. 


WE publish a little book, “First Steps in 
~hess,”’ tha rill ll you how to read notati 
ee es eee en ae CUT OFF AND MAIL THIS INQUIRY COUPON TO-DAY 
a HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York: 


Please send me, free, 32-page illustrated book, giving further details of this 


WANG yw 4a | = 
MONEY 


Any magazine, periodical, combination or club, at 
lowest prices—much lower maybe than you believe 


or Our Large 
Catalogue, FREE, 





monumental work. 














INVENTIONS 


patented and sold if patent is obtained by us 
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Contains a list of about 3,000 periodicals at lowest [¢50n canta liking or a rene 1 Ty i 20 years experience. Send for booklet. 
prices, tells how our system saves you subscription : aCOras sat 
mouey, and inciudes much valuable information, that aan Nye Svawie. cut this out, mail Patent Development Co. of America, 
all magazine readers should have, Our 44-page cata- ron ‘ieoteie ty, Ree ge 180 Broadway, New York City. bs 
logue cc i bscriptic > . . - < A 4 
ter eat you Apunal m— brings * an a 9: terms. New York School of Caricature, 85\World Bldg., N.Y.C. 

. ‘ g . 





BETTER WRITE TO-DAY. 
















J) M HANSON'S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
217 HANSON BLOCK 


* LEXINGTON, KY. 


cured to stay cured. Cause re 
moved. Health restored. Attacks 
never return. Eat heartily. Sleep 


Bind Papers. A Volume 
a Minute. Sample dozen 
75cents. Price-list Free. 
Covers to order. Best thing for soundly all night. No further 
Reading Rooms. H.H. Ballard, need of medicines. Over 52, 
= a Mass. Agents Asthma and Hay Fever sufferers treated. Write for 
anted. 


pook2sa Free. P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Ruskin’s Influence on the 
Thought of our Time 


Few men in modern times have been gifted with such a 
breadth of thought as that which distinguished John 
Ruskin. Few men have cc ded a wider infi e on 
so many subjects of importance to society. As an author- 
ity on sociological questions his theories are of world-wide 
interest. In the world of art his writings stand as monu- 
ments of most discriminative criticism. Few students of 
nature have been endowed with a deeper or more scholarly 
insight. In literature his strong and characteristic style 
is the admiration of every lover of pure English. His 
books have thus had an immense influence upon the 
thought of our time. 








The Last Portrait of JOHN RUSKIN. 


His versatility and influence are strongly emphasized by 
the remarkable tributes paid to Ruskin, many of them 
from those who radically differed from some of his theories. 


Mr. H. Heathcote Stratham, writing in 7he Fortnightly 
Review, says of Ruskin’s attitude toward life : 

“His writings are full of great and noble ideals in 
regard to social life, and the duty of mankind to one an- 
ers he has said many things which much needed to be 
said, and for which the world should be better and wiser.”’ 


As a critic and lover of art The St. James Gazette says: 


He had the indispensable qualities of the artist—the 
love and inner vision of beauty, and the power of giving 
form to what he felt.’”> While Mr. M. H. Spielmann, the 
well-known critic, in the Magazine of Art, says: 


“For sixty years the work of John Ruskin has been 
before the world. In spite of the change of thought and 
the development of ideas, he holds his empire still—not 
upon the artist and the student so much as the greater circle 
of the readers and thinkers of the world.’? Ruskin’s chief 
mission, Mr. Spielmann remarks, was ‘‘to proclaim the 
gospel of art and the beauties to be found in the works of 
others. 


Of Ruskin’s insight into nature, a writer in The New 
York Tribune says: 

“For him the cloud, the blue sky, the lightning flash, 
the mountain torrent, the whisper of the breeze among the 
trees, the majesty of uplifted crags, had a language and 
significance such as perhaps no other modern man has been 
instructed in.”” While another writer in 7he Philadelphia 
Press says: 

“* Who has ever moved us in writing of nature, that one 
subject, perhaps, which is original with modern literature, 
as Ruskin has? To find his compeers in this respect we 
must look to the poets—to a very small group of poets at 
that. Shakespeare (in such passages as that of the last act 
of The Merchant of Venice), Wordsworth and Keats are 
very nearly all.”’ 

Speaking of Ruskin’s matchless style a writer in The 
Academy remarks : 

“He acquired something of the Greek’s noble limpidity 
without foregoing his own Teutonic love of color and sen- 
sitiveness to external nature. 

“There is no straining after eloquence ; but impressive- 
ness is beautifully, because righteously attained. And the 
greatness of Ruskin’s style, at its best, is thnt of most 
sweet adequacy and entire fulfilment; the adornment not a 
thing put on, but the expression of an innate grace.’’ 


Few higher tributes have been paid to Ruskin than this: 
“He set people thinking who had never thought before.” 
Ruskin’s influence upon his readers is eloquently de- 


scribed by Charles Boissevain in 7he Handeisblad of 
Amsterdam, who says : 


“When Ruskin spoke, when he led us, when he was 
angry, or jubilant, or reverent, we who loved and honored 
him ollowed him, forgetting the world. We felt as if the 
ages of saints and miracles had not yet passed. Every- 
thing true and honest, everything beautiful and good, found 
a zealous supporter in Ruskin while life lasted. 
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LITERARY DIGEST ‘Readers Are 
Now Offered the Entire Balance of 
- this Literary Treasure Consisting of By 




















i] Mi ny 8 d N We are fortunate in being able to offer LrrzerRary Dicest 
0 oney equire Ow Readers the entire remnant of this very choice edition of Ruskin. 
The plates from which it was printed have been sold to a Boston 


poms who will exclusively print from them an expensive edition, so en no more sets at this price can 


ever had Of this edition there are only 140 sets in existence remaining unsol LirerAry Dicsst Readers 
are now exclusively offered these 140 sets at 


ALMOST SO PER CENT. DISCOUNT. 


These choice sets, a delight to every book lover, will be quickly snapped up at this bargain. Prompt action 





is necessary if you would add this treasure to your library shelves. 


You May Have Scott, Dickens, Shakespeare, But No Cultured Home Can Be Without Ruskin 


‘* Ruskin is so suggestive, so thought-inspiring, and instructive a writer that the possession 
of his works, to read at leisure or to refer to, would be an unfailing source of pleasure, profit, 
and intellectual uplifting to the owner—_THE INDEX, Boston. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF THE 


Gomplete Works of John Ruskin 


Including all of his art works, miscellaneous writings, and complete auto- 
biography, profusely illustrated and richly bound in 13 large 12mo volumes. 


NOTE THE BOOKMAKING 


Thirteen large 12mo volumes, handsomely bound in fine English cloth (the above cut shows the half morocco 
binding which is now out of stock), 260 itlustrations including all the wood engravings, the half-tone and 
exquisite colorea piates, and all the notes of the famous London Edition, 


The Works of Ruskin will Endure for All Time—a Never Ending Source of Inspiration and Delight 


—JOHN RUSKIN— 


The Interpreter of True Art Zeomer?D. A%%oee, | Literary Style that will Live for Centuries 


“Ruskin, ike Wiliam Morris, was consumed by a | « Cha tc iat ed ad 
passion for art, but to him the word art always meant Suskee Sn tie t eode point out a composer of 
infiniteiy more than the pictures we hang on our walls | j: 10 oture as great as Germany’s most famous com- 
and occasionally go to see in the gallenes. In his 9 


ae “ a B posers of music.’ 
d s 1 for t thing 
that the hand of man touches in our cities, streets | A Scholar with Deep Insight into Nature 


’ . 7 * . 
and homes,’ New York Tribune: ‘ The true secret of his literary 


y ra yelous insight— igh f 
The Philosopher with Noble Social Ideals Cowie cmiietea ian ‘the jae csennteay a2 pion 


: henomena,”’ 
H. Heathcote Statham.in Fortnightiy Review: P ‘ : a ai aa : A Jand 
** His writings are full of great and nuble ideals in re- Ugo Fleres in Nuova Antologia, Rome: and- 
a a lif d £ d f kind r scape was more to him than a beautiful human figure ; 
gar . to social life, and the duty of mankind to ome | for the leaves of a tree he cared more than for the 
another. 


tresses of a woman.’’ 


The Apostle of Optimism 7% Sve: | The Stimulator of New Thought Sm cee 


taugh.t Sun: ‘‘Rus- 

: " kin set people to thinking who had never thought 
us that joy was a duty ; that you cannot be good unless before, and what he had to say he said in phrases that 
you like being so. will live as models of English prose."’ 


Neglect to add this sure mark of culture to your home. 
Don't Miss an opportunity to make an investment sure to yield 





ou Satisfaction for a lifetime. 
ait till all the remaining sets are gone before sending your order. 
You may add this treasure to your library on easy terms, We have never sold this edition 
at less than $18 a set on these terms, and the 
regular price is $19.50. We offer the 140 re- 








maining sets at $12.00 per set. Simply sign Special Ruskin Library Coupon 
and mail the coupon and you will receive the Cor¥ELL & Co., Pubs., 61 Chambers St., New York 

awh ; na tio: ye ' Gentlemen: I accept your special offer of Rus- 
set for examination. If satisfactory, send us eee Works dS vole to LITERARY Dy. 
$3 within 5 days and pay the balance in easy GEST readers, Please send me the set at once. If 
s A 3 I satisfactory, I agree to remit $3 within 5 days and 
instalments of $ 3 a month. pay the balance $3 a month. If unsatisfactory 1 


WHILE TH EY LAST will hold subject to your order. 


Name. 
CORYELL & GO., Pubs., - 
61 Chambers Street, NEW YORK se se 
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* Read it—Jew or Gentile—rich or poor—if you have a heart that even half quickens at the recounting of a plucky fight.”—Davenport Times. 


THAT PRINTER OF 


A Story of the Middle West, by HAROLD BELL 
Nine Illustrations by Cilbert. 468 Pages. i2mo. Cloth. 


“Pall of mevement and passion.””—Standard, Chicago. | ‘Absorbing, thoughtful novel.’’—Kansas City Journal, | 


Excellent character creation.” — Republic, St. Louis “Strength and virility combined.”—Literary World, 
“ The equal of ‘ David Harum.’ ”’—Pittsburgh Leader. yao y 7 


**One of the most wholesome and strengthening brain 


products of the season.’’—A dbany Press. 
** Done to the life.’”"—Chicago Tribune. 


“‘Wring tears and laughter.”"—Record-Herald, Chicago. | 


‘* There is character in the touch.””— Brooklyn Eagle. 


UDELL’S 


WRIGHT 
Cilt Top. $1.50. 
‘Well written and decidedly interesting.”’— Vew 
York Times. 
“* A thoroughly good novel.’’—Bosten Globe. 
** It is human to the very core.’’— Nashville A merican, 
** Altogether an estimable story.’’—New York Sun. 


For Sale at all Bookstores, or by the Publishers direct. 














Our Mail Order Book Catalogue of all Publishers for 1904 is ready (448 pages), FREE. Write for it. 
THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-268 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, 


iLL. 








A SPECIAL BIBLE OFFER! 


The International Self-Pronouncing Teachers’ Bibie 
Long Primer Type. Size, 5%4 x 8% Inches. 
Bound in French morocco divinity circuit ; round corners; red under gold edges, extra 
grained lining to the edge. 

Contains, in addition to the Bible proper, 16 pages of maps, 16 plates and 410 pages of 
convenient Aids. Parr I—On the Study of the Bible; PArt II—The construction and 
History of the Bible; Part I1I—The Books of the Bible and the Apocrypha; Part IV—The 
Chronology and History of the Bible and its Related Periods; Part V—Special Topics; 
Part VI—The Bible and the Ancient Monuments; PArtT VII—The Land and the Bible; 
Part VIII—The Famous International Word Book; Part IX—Maps and Plans of 
Herod’s Temple, from Recent Surveys. These aids are divided into nine parts as shown 
above, each part containing from four to eleven Topics by such men as Rev. James Stalker ; 
Rev. John H. Vincent, LL.D.; Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. Charles H. H. Wright, 
D.D.; Rev. Alfred Plumer, M.A., D.D.; William R. Harper, Ph.D.; Rev. J. P. Landis, D.D., 
Ph.D.; Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.; Rev. A. B. Davidson, D.D., LL.D., and a host 
of others, throwing light on the History and Study of Scriptures. 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $1.15. BY MAIL, $1.44, 
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PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 








Laura E. Richards’ New Book 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


Since her famous “ Captain January’’ Mrs. Richards has written nothing so captivating 
as this book of 44 fables—exquisitely conceived and simply written, and brimful of mean- 
ing—a book appealing to old and young alike. 

“ The book is a window into a realm as beautiful as it is real.’”-—Owtlook, New York. 

Handsomely bound and decorated and finely illustrated. 12mo. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 





“One of the sweetest stories ever written ”’ 


THE AWAKENING OF THE DUCHESS 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through the 
ministrations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child could understand it, but 
there is in it a thread of beauty and power which holds the attention of the adult reader, for 
whom it was written. 

By FRANCES CHARLES, author of “In the Country God Forgot.” Superbly illustrated 
in color by I. H. CALIGA. 12mo. $1.50, postpaid. 





At all booksellers. Little, Brown @ Co., Publishers, Boston 

















My Musical Memories 
By H. R. HAWEIS, A.M. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








| New York City. 





WANTED AT ONCE 725 


A volume of personal reminiscences, dealing | JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
with early life and recollections, hearing music, ||. ‘ a : 
old violins, Paganini, Wagner, Liszt. 12mo, orna- || High-class intelligent men (especially Hebrews) in dif~ 
mental covers. Price, $1.50. | ferent parts of the country j men who can properly pre- 
“Tt is full of history and art. of genius and inspira- || Sent this great work will find dignified employment, 
tion.” —The ce, Chicago. |and a liberal money-making opportunity. Address 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, 


| 


| 
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TWO BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS 


From The Sun, Baltimore: ‘‘ We welcome this 
edition because of its great merit ; because it contains, 
in a beautiful dress, lyrics and ballads that touch the 
great heart of humanity ; because in purpose and exe- 
=e - or Charlie’s Sake’ is a book to be read and 
reread. 


For Charlie’s Sake 


AND OTHER LYRICS AND BALLADS 
By John Williamson Palmer 


“ A little book bound in scarlet with golden ears of 
Indian corn upon the cover, a book which one reads 
over and over again, with a thrill of satisfaction, and 
handles reverently, like a sacred thing.”—Kansas 
City Times. 

‘The ballads have all the ringing movement of Mr. 
Kipling’s best work.””—New York Times Satur- 
day Book: Review. 


12mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top, Daintily 
Printed. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Poems by Richard Realf 


Edited by Col. Richard J. Hinton 


More than one hundred and fift 
beautiful songs and sonnets. Wi 
life. 


“Richard Realf’s genius was of remarkable quality. 
Patriotism fairly blazed in his lyrics ; his love for free- 
dom was an imperious passion, which gives a trumpet 
strain to his war poems and sets him high amongst our 
ae vigorous singers.”"—Zhe Independent, New 
York. 


12mo, Cloth, Deckle Edges, Gilt Top. Illustrated 
with Four Beautiful Photogravures. 


Price, $2.50, postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








stirring lyrics and 
a story of the poet’s 
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An attractive 28 


Send for | 42 neon 


The EMERSON 
CENTE 


containing extracts N the recent cen- 
tennial addresses or writings of Sena- 
tor Hoar, President Eliot, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, Hamilton 
W. Mabie, Dr. George A. Gordo 

Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, an 

others. It contains a portrait of Emer- 
son and views of his home and scenes 
in Concord and vicinity. For 4 cents 
in stamps, to cover expense of mailing, 
a cop f this pamphlet will be sent 
FREE, The Concord Edition of Emer- 
son will be a series of small volumes, in 
large type, — ideal because of their con- 
venient size. They will be handsomel 

printed and will contain many interest- 
ing por- 


traits | A 30 Page FREE 
views | Pamphlet 
For sample page and full information, address 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 
85 ri. Ave., New York: 4 Park St., Boston 


78-388 Wabash Avenue, Chica: 
323 Witherspoon Bid’g., Philadelphia 


































In applying please mention Tue Litrzrary Dicgst. 
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Have you been called upon to speak on short 
notice? Do you require help in the prepa- 
A ration of literary work? Do you seek facts 
or statistics which are difficult to obtain ? 


We prepare carefully 
SPEECHES SERMONS 
TOASTS LECTURES 
ESSAYS TREATISES, etc. 

Novels, Plays, and All Kinds of Maau- 
scripts Criticised, Revised, and Sold 
on Commission 


All Transactions Strictly Confidential 
The International Literary: Bureau 


Established 1893 
Bible House New York City 








MY TOUR IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 
By F. H. DEVERELL. 5s, 

“A simple and graphic description of a tour in Pales 
tine.”—RECORD. 

“A beautiful setting . . . Charmingly illustrated.”— 
KNOWLEDGE. 

“ Pleasantly written. ... Of considerable value to the 
teacher and student.””—-SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE. 

“One of the most interesting records of travel in the 
Holy Land that has appeared for a long time.”—Coox’s 
EXCURSIONIST. 

London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 



































STANDARD DICTIONARY RIGHT AS USUAL. 
How Pronounce Cedric > 
To the Editor of the Brooklyn Times: 
S1r: Will you kindly give me the correct pronunciation 
of the name of the steamer Cedric ? 
W.. 5. dh 


The Pantene, Dictionary gives the following : 

Cedric of Rotherwood (pron. Kedric) or Cedric the 
Saxon. The father of Rowena, in Walter Scott’s novel 
“ Tvanhoe.”? 

The Standard Dictionary gives it this way : 

Cedric (pron. Sedric), etc. 

When two such great authorities disagree the choice 
probably is your own. If the captain and crew of the 
Steamer Cedric may, however, be considered as knowing it 
all, the proper pronunciation is sedric.—Ed. 








Ont0. Oberlin, Box L! 


L8& 
OBERLIN ACADEMY, 71at vear. 


New Classes begin January 6th, 1904, 
Seventeen instructors. og equipped to prepare for 
any college or scientific school. New courses in History and 
Science. New gymnasium. Expenses reasonable. For cata- 
ogue apply to JoHN FisHER PEcK, Principal. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families 
Advises parents about schools. Wm, O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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Before Buying Shakespeare 


It Will Pay You to Read Our Special Offer 


There is no more reason for buying an inaccurate, poorly printed and incomplete set 
of Shakespeare than there is for buying a shoddy suit of clothes—less reason, in fact, as 
Shakespeare is meant to last a hfetime. There are many editions of Shakespeare’s works 
advertised as good editions, but which are printed from old and worn plates and are wholly 
unsatisfactory. They are sold cheap, but are dear at any price, The International Edition 
is the latest and best Shakespeare and the only one that has been planned especially for 
busy people as well as for scholars, with the idea of making the reading of Shakespeare 
a pleasure. It will cost you $3.00 or $4.00 more than an interior set—dut tt is worth half a 
dozen ordinary cheap edtivons. 


ait a es 
















Sets in 13 Illustrated Volumes—7,0co Pages—Size 714 x54 inches 


Buy the Best Edition 


The International Edition will be an ornament to your library and you can show it to 
the greatest Shakespearian authority living—if you happen to meet him—with the assurance 
that he can find nothing in the work to criticise. It reproduces the famous and accurate 
Cambridge text. Lverything that Shakespeare wrote is given complete—including the Sonnets 
and Poems—and a life of Shakespeare by Dr. Gollancz is included with the set. There are 
400 illustrations—art plates in colors, rare wood-cuts and photogravures—and the sets are 
handsomely bound in half leather and cloth. It is the ideal edition for ready reference, asa 
complete 7ofpica/ /ndex, by means of which any desired passage in the Plays or Poems can 
be found, forms a part of the set. 


No Other Edition Contains: 


i : This is the only advertised ¢ This is the only edition 
Critical Comments edition in existence—in less Two Sets of Notes : lished that gives two on 
than 4o Volumes—containing Critical Comments on sets of Notes in connection with each play—Explana- 
the plays and characters selected from the writings of | tory Notes for the average reader and Critical Notes 
eminent Shakespeariar. scholars. These comments for the critical student or scholar. 


lear the | i f +s editi ; 

Sa ears, ene“ Pay ad Study Methods: Zhi cme compa 

Complete Glossaries: Immediately following consisting of Study Questions and Suggestions—t ‘ 
each play is a full Glos- idea of the editors being to give in the set a college 

sary Tg = ee of every on or difficult course in Shakespeare Study. 

word. No other edition contains Glossaries as com- ~N +t : 

plete and full as these, and no other edition contains A Life of the Poet ; No other edition contains 


UL | so much interesting material 
the Glossaries in the same volumes as the plays. concerning Shakespeare himself. There is a life of 


Arguments : Preceding each play is an analysis of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gollancz, with critical esti- 
———eee the play—called an ‘‘ Argument”— mates of his character and genius by Walter Bagehot 
written in an interesting story-telling style. If youdo Leslie Stephen and other writers. They are vivid 
not care to read the entire play, you can read its plot articles—interesting from start to finish—and they re- 
and the development of its story through the Argument. _late all that the world rea//y knows about Shakespeare, 


Half-Price Club Closing ! 


Through our Shakespeare Club you can obtain a set of this edition at half price and on easy 
terms of payment, if you order at once. The regular price is $44.00 and $36.00—according to 
the binding. Our Club price is $23.00 for a set in half-leather binding and $19.00 for the 
cloth binding, payable at the rate of $1.00a month. If you everexpect to own a satisfac- 
tory edition of Shakespeare, or if you are accumulating a home library, you should not 
let thisopportunity pass. The coupon will bring youa set for examination and if it is 
































The 
not satisfactory you can return it at our expense without costing youa cent. This University 
offer will not appear again, as only a few sets remain, and the Club is closing. 78 socley 

New York 


F R E E- ” We will send free of charge, to each subscriber to the 
e Half-Price Club edition,a valuable portfolio of 
pictures ready for framing, entitled “ Literature 
in Art.” It is a series of reproductions by the duogravure color 
process of great paintings of scenes from celebrated books. There 
are sixteen pictures, each 11 x 15 inches in size. Every picture 
is a splendid work of art, full of grace and beauty. This 
portfolio alone sells for $8.00. This premium is sent in ad- 
dition to the Topical Index and Plan of Study (also 
sent free), 


Please send me on 
approval prepaid, a 
set of the New Inter- 
national Shakespeare 
in half leather with Index 
and Method of Study. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay 
@1 within S daze and @1 per 
month thereafter for 22 months ; 
if not satisfactory I agree to re- 
turn the set within 5 days. 





The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 





In ordering cloth, change 22 months to 18 months, 


L. D. 12-5. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


BE SURE TO READ “THE RED-KEGGERS” 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, New York, says: «We have read no story during the present year, 
not excepting the excellent tales of Ralph Connor, that has held our interest so closely 


from beginning to end, as EUGENE THWING’S «RED -KEGGERS.’ 


remarkable and noteworthy achievement. 
the very start in a series of startling dramatic situations. 
and sensations, the story is raised far above the ‘blood and thunder’ style of litera- 
ture, not only by its literary tone and finish, but by its pure and bracing moral 


atmosphere and its high purpose.” 


AT ALL BOOK-STORES 


Handsomely bound and illustrated. 


It is certainly a 


The reader’s interest is kept aflame from 


But with all its thrills 


Just the book to give for Christmas. 


Ghe BOOK-LOVER PRESS, Publishers, NEW YORK 











Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
of Holiday Books sent on requesi 


The LATEST and the most AUTHORITATIVE treatise by England’s best player 


‘‘Badsworth” on Bridge 


With Cases and Decisions Reviewed and Explained 








16mo, about 300 pages, with Illustrative Hands in Colors. 
Net, $1.40. (By mail, $1.50.) 


Badsworth’s earlier book is a recognized authority. This work upholds principles 
which have now been further tested by 2,000 recorded games. 


JAPANESE 
PHYSICAL 
TRAINING cow.arsv 








The system of exer- 
cise, diet, and general 
mode of living, to- 
gether with feats of 
attack and defence, 
and tricks of combat. 














30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate:—“] have always 
Sound it the most complete and useful book of the 
kind ever published.” 


General Stewart L. Woodford :—“ Useful and 
valuable, It has been to me a practical help.’ 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign languages, 
each followed by its English transla- 
lation. Also a full list of Latin law terms 
and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Hon. A. 8, Hewitt said:—“ The work, always 


indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to 
me to be incapable of further improvement.” 


8vo, 1205 pp. Prices: Buckram, 
$6.00; Law sheep, $8.00; Half Mo- 
rocco, $10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12 ,00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO, Publishers, NEW YORK 














Another book of keen wit, satire, ea] 
searching character delineation, by the 
author of “Clerical Types”. . . . . 





By H. Irving Hancock 


Author of “ Life at West Point,” 
trations from life. 


etc. With 19 explanatory IIlus- 
12mo, net, $1.25. (By mail, $1.35.) 

«« Weakness is a Crime,’’ an eminent authority on physical training has declared. 
In Japan weakness or long illnesses are considered to be the misfortunes of only the 
very aged. Mr. Hancock attributes this to ‘é Jiu-jitsu.’” He has spent over seven 
years in the study of this system, under such men as Inouye San, instructor of <¢¢ Jiu- 
jitsu’’in the Police Department of Nagasaki, and is thoroughly conversant with his subject. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York London 














The Springfield Republican: It is a clear and well-ordered compendium of what pest -P heretofore a 
scattered and voluminous literature on the subject of communistic experiments in America. . . . It is a serious and 
important work, 


History of Socialism in the United States 


A complete account of the origin, development, and present status of socialistic move- 
ments throughout the United States, indispensable to an intelligent appreciation of socialism 
as it exists in this country. By Morris HILLQUuIT. 

Cincinnati Commercial Tribune : Every position 
taken has behind it the authority of facts and figures. 


The Philadelphia Item: It is a work of extensive 
scope and sociological as well as historical value. 


The Watchman, Boston: It is exceedingly timely 
and valuable. 


The Washington Evening Star: An intelligent 
and well-written record of a popular movement. 


12mo, Cloth, 371 Pages, $1.50 Net. By Mail, $1.67 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





TYPICAL ELDERS 
AND DEACONS 


By Rev. James M. Campbell 
(HAMISH MANN") 


Character impressions of distinctive types 
of elders and deacons, written in the au- 
thor’s captivating style. 


‘His observation, irenchant wit, and kindly humor 
help to make his book ‘ meaty.’ He has a fund of 
anecdotes well in hand, and salted down with wise 
epigrams that are sure to make a hit with all classes of 
readers.”’—/ndianapolis Sunday Sentine’. 

“It is the kind of book which every minister of ex- 

erience has the materials to write, if he only had the 
ack ”” Newark Dat'y Advertiser 

“With mingled wit and wisdom does Dr. Campbell 
hit off the characteristics of the many kinds of church 
officers he has known in his ministry, drawing the line 
judiciously between presentation which i is too personal 
to be pleasant, and that which is too abstract to be 
interesting.” —St. Pau/ Dispatch 

“Entertaining sketches of typical persons in the 
church work of every community.”’—S#, Louis G/obe- 
Democrat. 





12mo, cloth, ornamental covers, 137 pp., 
$1 net. By mail, $1.07 




















| Funk & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW VORK | 








JONATHAN, A TRAGEDY 


A charming volume of verse by Thos. Ewing, Jr. By 
mail, $1.07. Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. ‘NewYork 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication wnen writing to advertisers. 
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E BELIEVE that the Christmas double number of Collier’s contains more 
W good things than any magazine published. We are willing to back this 

belief to the extent of placing it in your hands practically FREE. We 
give you a Ten Cent Coupon toward buying this Twenty-five-cent number, the 
other fifteen cents going to the news company and the dealer. 

No American periodical has ever combined such features. The nillion Christ- 
mas double number now on the news stands represents the highest .chievement in 
the publication of a weekly magazine. It is the edition de luxe of periodicals—the 
masterpiece of modern printing. Winston Churchill, author of those two world- 
famous books, “‘ Richard Carvel” and “The Crisis,” writes a new serial for Collier’s 
—“The Borderland.” It begins in this number. Conan Doyle’s new Sherlock 
Holmes stories are appearing exclusively in Collier’s. There will be a double page 
in color by the great Remington; a page by Charles Dana Gibson, who draws 
exclusively for Collier’s, etc., etc. This Double Christmas Number of Collier’s 
should be one of the Christmas purchases of every man and woman in New York 
or, for that matter, in the United States, especially when, from the publishers’ view- 
point at least, you get it free, as the money you pay goes principally to the news- 
dealer to-cover his cost. Read the following partial Table of Contents. 


Colliers 


Sherlock Holmes Winslon Churchill 


Since Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has _ Author of those two great books, “ Richard Carvel” 
brought the great detective back to life for and “The Crisis,” has just completed a novel dealing 
Collier’s readers, our presses have been unable _ with the period about to be commemorated next year 
to supply the demand for his new “Adventures.” at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. “The Border- 
There is a complete Sherlock Holmes story in land” is really the story of George Rogers Clark’s 
the Household Number published at che end of famous campaign—“ the backdoor fight of the War 
every month. The Christmas Number has one of Independence,” when he held Kentucky and Ten- 
of the most mystifying of the series, “The Ad-  nessee for this nation against the Indians of half 
venture of the Dancing Men,” inwhich Holmes a continent. The story, which begins in the 
shows the reader how to solve the most intricate Christmas Collier’s and continues for twelve 
of cryptograms. By accepting our offer you numbers, is worthy of its two great prede- 
will also get “The Adventure of the Solitary cessors. No lover of American fiction 
Cyclist,” in the January Household Number or student of American history can 
(dated December 26th). afford to miss it. FOR 


TEN CENTS 
Charles Dana James Whitcomb Frederic A. B. Frost “ This Coupon will 
Gibson Riley Remington Another mainstay of Bain we or Book. 


the Collier’s art staff, seller in the United 


Who draws exclusive- Too rareacontributor Whohasjust signeda pas a delightfully States oc Canada es TEN 


ly for Collier's and to the magazine liter- contract to draw only humorous picture CENTS CASH in purchas- 
one other periodical ature of the day, has forCollier’s,hasamas- «The Arkansas _ ing the Christmas Number of 
(Life), has a charac- a lovely lyric in the terly painting in the Tyaveller” (de- Collier’s—on sale December 
teristically clever pic- Christmas Collier’s, Christmas Number. pictinga holi- 3d. Regular price 25 Cents. 
ture in the Christmas It is called “* The Old Itiscalled “‘The Fight daycelebra- Pp a ae 

Number. Itis called Days.” Hispoemsap- for the Water Hole.” tiononthe a 
“Another Get-Rich- pear in Collier’s from and is reproduced in 


: ; old 
Quick Swindle.” time to time. full color. farm). Dermat 
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MARK TWAIN’S 


6 Vols.—F UNNIEST 















Tom Sawyer 
Innocents A road=Vol. 1 
Innocents Abroad—Vol. 2 
Pudd’ nhead Wilson 
Roughing it—Vol 1. 


Roughing It—Vol. 2. 





SIX BEAUTIFULLY BOUND BOOKS 


With Illustrations by E. W. Kemble, Peter 
Newell, B. West Clinedinst, J. 6. Brown 












Of all the books of the great humorist these are ones that have made 
his name a household world wherever the English language is spoken, 


THEIR FUN IS IMMORTAL— WORTH READING TWICE 


This is the first time that these volumes have been put within the reach of 
any but the rich, and published in a uniform low-priced set. 


EVERYBODY CAN AFFORD THEM 


—We will send you the entire set of 6 vol- 
OUR OFFER ae ig send you the entire set of 6 vo 


charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back 
at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us 
$1.00 every month for 11 months. In order to keep you in touch with us 
during these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will 
enter you as a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for 
either HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, or THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. In writing, state 
which’ periodical you want. 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. CITY 








CROWELL’S LATEST BOOKS| 


Are the best for Holiday Gifts 


New edition of Shakespeare, Smollett and Fielding. New books by Henry Van 
Dyke, Helen Keller, Anna R. Brown Lindsay, O. S. Marden, Dr. Miller, Geraldine 
Brooks, etc. Standard Sets, Standard Novels, Standard Poets, New Juveniles, etc. 


Ask to see our books at bookstores. Send for New Catalogue. 

















THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 426-428 West Broadway, New York 





ONLY 250 SETS 


Of the Handsome Library Edi- 


tion of this historical treasure 


EVER PUBLISHED 
Only 16 Sets Left 


This advertisement will dispose of the last remaining 
sets. Then no others can be obtained at any price. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


Henry Clay 


Edited by CALVIN COLTON, LL.D. 





























PORTRAIT OF CLAY FROM THE STEEL ENGRAVING 
FRONTISPIECE OF VOLUME I. 

A complete and scholarly story of his noteworthy 
life, including his speeches and correspondence and an 
exhaustive and invaluable history of the momentous 
epoch in our national history with which Henry Clay’s 
life is so intimately associated. 


CHOICE LIBRARY EDITION 


The edition consists of seven large volumes each 
6'4x9% inches, nearly 7,000 pages, bound in extra 
heavy fine cloth, heavy paper, large, clear type, ample 
margins, deckle edges, gilt tops. Each volume con- 
taining portraits, etc. 


Including Also These Important Features 


alone worth nearly the price of the work and invaluable 
for reference purposes. 

A History of Tariff Legislation 
An exhaustive history of all the important steps in 
Tariff Legislation in the United States by the late 
President 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
An Introduction and Biography 


of Henry Clay by that close student of American 
History, that eloquent speaker and polished writer, the 


Hon. THOMAS B. REED 


16 Slightly Rubbed Sets 
Regular Price, $19, Special, $14 


DELIVERED FOR ONLY $3 DOWN. SAT- 
ISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


We can supply only 16 sets, and they will go to those 
whose orders are first received. The regular price is 
$19 per set. We offer these slightly rubbed sets for $14 
aset. Only $3 need be sent with order. The balance 
may be paid in payments of $1 per month for 11 
months. We prepay carriage and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Sign and send coupon below. 





HENRY CLAY ORDER COUPON 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 
Enclosed find 88, for which please send me, to 
the following address, on approval, one set of 
**The Works of Henry Clay,” 7 volumes, special 
price $14. I agree to pay the balance in li monthly 
payments of $1 each. 
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Christmas 
%* Day ™ 


abundance of valuable mate- 

rial for Christmas sermons, 

addresses, articles, editorials, 

etc., is provided in the new Cyclo- 

pedia entitled “Holy Days and Holi- 

days.” Following is a brief glance 

over the department devoted to this 

single Day and occupying alone 35 
pages of the work. 





A general description of the day, by whom 
celebrated, historical changes, etc., etc. 
CHRISTMAS, HISTORIC AND LEGENDARY 

A short sketch of the early origin of the 
Christmas celebration, narrating the charming 
legend of St. Boniface and the first Christmas- 


tree. 


CHRISTMAS AT BETHLEHEM 
A vivid picture of Bethlehem by Cunningham 
Geikie, D.D., giving a clear idea of the Christ- 
mas celebration in the ancient city. 
CHRISTMAS IN CONSTANTINOPLE 
There are more kinds of Christmases bril- 
liantly celebrated in the great Osmanli capital 
than in any other city of the world. Cyrus 
Hamlin, D.D., describes some of the celebra- 
tions in a brief article. 
CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS THE WORLD 
AROUND é 
Quaint and interesting customs in Christmas 
celebrations in all countries are explained by 
Will M. Clemens. 
NOEL; MIDNIGHT MASS AT THE 
MADELEINE 
A picture of the striking scenes in and around 
the Madeleine on the early morn of Christmas 


Day. SERMONS AND OUTLINES 
THE CHIMES. By David James Burrell, D.D. 


WHERE WAS CHRIST BEFORE CHRIST- 
MAS? By David Gregg, D.D. 


CHRISTMAS. By Cardinal Gibbons. 


CHRISTMAS AND ORIENTAL SCENES. By 
Canon H. B. Tristram, D.D. 


A CHRISTMAS DAY PRINCIPLE. By A. P. 
Stanley. 


THE TIME, THE MANNERS, THE PUR- 
POSE OF CHRIST'S ADVENT. By Will- 
iam M. Taylor, D.D. 


WHY THE MAGI EXPECTED CHRIST. By 
James Mulcahey, D.D. 


GOD WITH US. By Wayland Hoyt. 
CONCEALING CHRIST. By J. Fleming. 


THE SHEPHERD OF JUDEA. By Charles 
H. Hall, D.D. 


THE SEASON OF PEACE. 
MacArthur, D.D, 


SONG OF THE ANGELS AT THE BIRTH OF 
CHRIST. By Matthew Simpson, D.D., L.L.D. 


A WORD AMONGST US. By A. Maclaren. 
THE WORD. By F. D. Maurice. 
Suggestive Christmas Thoughts, Poems, etc. 


By Robert S. 





IHILE the above is an outline of 
Wi the treatment given Christmas 
43) in “Holy Days and Holidays,” 
all other important Church Days and 
Secular Holidays in the United States 
and Canada are given ample, satis- 
factory and up-to-date attention. 


8vo, Cloth, 768 Pages. Price, $5.00 
Carriage Prepaid 
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Books of Serious Interest 


The Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson 


By Thomas E. Watson, author of “The Story of France,” “ Napoleon,” 
etc. One volume. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.50 wet. Postage 17 cents 
additional. 











Benjamin Disraeli 
AN UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPHY. By Wilfrid Meynell. 
With forty illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 met. Postage 20 cents additional. 





Lucretia Borgia 
By Ferdinand Gregorovius. Translated by J. L. Garner. The first trans- 
lation from the German of this important work. Illustrated. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.25 wet. Postage 17 cents additional. 





Champlain, The Founder of New France 


By Edwin Asa Dix. IHus- 
trated. 12mo. 


A new volume in the Historic Lives Series. 
Cloth, $1.00 wet. Postage 10 cents additional. 





Stately Homes in America 


FROM COLONIAL TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By 
Harry W. Desmond and Herbert Croly. Profusely illustrated, 
Royal octavo. $7.50 met. Postage, additional. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 























“A CAPITAL NOVEL "__ 2 ania Times 


The Shutters of 
Silence 


THE ROMANCE OF A TRAPPIST. By G. B. BURGIN 


‘*Mr. Burgin has evolved a weird and exciting study 
f of souls which makes a powerful impression. This 
romance of a Trappist monk is distinctly unusual... . 
It is a most interesting study in character building, and 
the author has cleverly sketched some strongly marked 
situations.’’—Philadelphia Item. 

‘*The best thing that Mr. Burgin has done . a charm- 
ing, interesting, instructive and amusing story, which 
at the same time touches the heart.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘*A book of absorbing interest, and one that will 
appeal to readers of almost every taste. It is one of the 
noteworthy publications of a season which has_ been 
prodigal of good books.” — Town Topics. 

‘‘The author has worked out his plot and his scenes 
in a masterly style; his novel is a distinct success.” —Salt 
Lake Tribune. Illustrated $1.50 


THE TRIFLER 


A DELIGHTFUL LOVE STORY. By ARCHIBALD EYRE 
“ Holds one spellbound to the last page.” 7he Reader, N.Y. - - $1.50 












30 Lafayette Place, New York 


Readers of Tue Lrrerarky Dicrst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


THE SMART SET PUB. CO., *°?xzuTSAyExUe 


NEW YORK 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 





50c 


a Month 


The Greatest Works 


OF THE 


WORLD'S 


50c 


a Month 


GREATEST SCIENTISTS 


We pay expressage and allow the books to be returned if unsatisfactory. 
and ship the entire set on receipt of 50 cents. 


< ine “Mantel 
* of Sciene 





The Masterpieces of Science 


6 vols. 


The Review of Reviews 


2 years. 








We take the risk 


* order 
and s50c. 
a month 
for 12 
months. 


The Triumphs of Invention, Discovery, and Exploration narrated by the men who won them for the woria 


This series of the Little Masterpieces is a vast scientific library condensed for the average reader who wants to understand the wonders of 


the telegraph, the camera, the steam engine, modern medicine, astronomy, and natural science. 


technical discussion, but is edited for the average man or woman, and is truly fascinating reading. 
eager to absorb its quantities of useful knowledge. 


It is not a ponderous work full of 
Subscribers write that young folks are 


J * ¥ ’ ° “ee sd e 2 . 
Ex-President Grover Cleveland writes: It seems to me that I have never seen more valuable information and study gathered together in smaller 


and yet not destructively cramped compass, or in a more attractive form.” 


Nine dollars and fifty cents worth for $6.50, payable in little monthly sums mailed in a coin-carrier which we 
provide from month to month. Send first payment in stamps. 





THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The Presidential election impending 
and the many notable public questions 
and problems before this country and 
the world will make The Review of 
Reviews more than ever indispensable. 

The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews is the one important magazine 
in the world giving—in its pictures, its 
text, in its contributed articles, editori- 
als, and departments—a comprehensive 
and timely record of the world’s current 
history. 


“THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD” 


Subscribers often write that Dr. Albert 
Shaw’s editorials in the opening depart- 
ment, ** The Progress of the World,” ure 
alone fully worth the subscription price 
of the magazine. Here the editor gives 
in connected paragraphs, illustrated with 
timely pictures and cartoons, an account 
of what the world, and particularly 
America, has been doing during the 
month immediately past. The political 
situation is impartially explained, inter- 
national happenings are chronicled, 
great economic movements discussed. 

The greatest men and women in pub- 
lic life rely on this magazine to give them 
an alert, accurate, and dignified account 
of what is going on in the world. Hun- 
dreds of readers have testified to the fact 
that it will help every man or woman in 
a profession or business, and will stimu- 
late the intellectual growth of intelli- 
gent people in their homes. 


The Review of Reviews Company 
ese 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 





Partial List of what is in the 


LITTLE MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Lightning Identified with Electricity. 

THOS. HUXLEY. The Sea and Its Works. Earthquakes and Volca- 
noes. A Liberal Education. Science and Culture. Evolution of 
the Horse. 

JOHN FISKE. The Part Played by Infancy in the Evolution of Man. 

SIMON NEWCOMB. The Problem of Astronomy. 

RICHARD PROCTOR. What We Learn from the Sun. 

CHAS. DARWIN. The Origin of Species in Summary. The Origin of 
the Descent of Man. 

ALEX. GRAHAM BELL. The Invention of the Telephone. 

GEO. STEPHENSON. The “ Rocket” Locomotive and Its Discovery. 

wer FARADAY. Preparing the Way for the Electric Dynamo 
and Motor. 

GEO. ILES. The Photography of the Skies. The Strange Story of the 
Flowers. The First Atlantic Cables. The First Wireless Telegraph. 
The FirsteReview and Prospect of Electricity. 

JOS. HENRY. Invention of the Electric Telegraph. 

SIR JAS. PAGET, M.D. Escape from Pain. The History of a Discovery. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. Mimicry and Other Protective Resem- 
blances Among Animals. 

LEWIS AND CLARK. Arrival at the PacificeOcean, 1805. 

JUSTIN WINSOR. Columbus Discovers America. 

LELAND O. HOWARD. Fighting Pests with Insect Allies. 

FRANCIS GALTON. Twins: Their History as a Criterion of the Rel- 
ative Powers of Nature and Nurture. 

WM. H. HUDSON. Sight in Savages. 

OLIVER W. HOLMES. Mechanism in Thought and Morals. 

J. S. BILLINGS, M.D. Progress of Medicine in the Nineteenth 


Century. 
BUEL P. COLTON. Care of the Eyes. 
B W. RICHARDSON, M.D. Natural Lifeand Death. Rules of Health. 
ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. The Art of Prolonging Life. 
T. M. PRUDDEN, M.D. Tuberculosis andelts Prevention. 
PATRICK GEDDES AND J. ARTHUR THOMSON. | Pasteur ani 
His Work. 














THE LITTLE 
MASTERPIECES OF SCIENCE 


are edited by*® George Iles, author of 
‘Flame, Electricity, and the Camera.” 
The editor, having devoted years to the 
study of science, is thoroughly compe- 
tent to select the highest flights of genius 
from the published works of the learned 
scientists. 

It is not a question of your having a 
taste for scientific matters; every wide- 
awake person must be acquainted with 
the principles of Science, in this age 
of broadening horizons and reyo- 
lutionary truth. 


Binding and Typography 


The binding and prints are 
beautifully executed, the size 
and shape so convenient, 
414x644 inches, that the 
books fairly invite the 
reading. Each volume 
is bound in red cloth 
and contains a pho- 


togravure portrait I 
of one of the most accept 
celebrated of on 
the scien- Y 

tists. Masterpiece- 


of-Science 
Offer, with 

the understand- 
ing that the books 
may be returned if 
not satisfactory. 
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This work, of vast importance to the human 
race, provides an authoritative exposition 
of the entire subject of preventive medi- 
cine intended for both profession and laity 


“To the medical profession the work appeals 
with force as being the only one in the language 
which covers the whole ground, and to the un- 
professional reader it has value for the sugges- 
tion it gives for individual conduct so as to keep 
in perfect health.’—CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER. 


The 
Prevention 
of Disease 


By Authorities of International Reputation 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 
By WILMOT EVANS 


INTRODUCTION BY 
H. TIMBRELL BULSTRODE, M.D., 


Medical Department of H. M. Local Government 
Board, Lecturer on Public Health in the Med- 
ical School of Charing Cross Hospital, Honor- 
ary Member of the Council of the Epidemo- 
logical Society of London, ete. 


HIS work presents the latest opinion and the 
most conclusively demonstrated fact on the 
prevention of every important form of human 

disease. It is the first work in the English language 
to provide research from eminent specialists and 
authorities on this entire vast subject. Its dignity 
and importance as a vital contribution to progressive 
medical science, and as an aid in providing human- 
ity with the means toward securing relief from 
physical suffering, have won for it profound appre- 
ciation from both laity and profession. The pro- 
phylactic methods of all nations are considered and 
explained. The history and growth of preventive 
measures are thoroughly yet concisely set forth. 
Each of the separate organs, systems and tissues of 
the body is systematically treated. The great scope 
which exists for preventive measures, the vast 
amount of working material provided in this work 
will be apparent to all who avail themselves of its 
instructive contents. 


Medical Men Indorse It 

“Written by men eminent in their specialty, it 
will be of great value to the physician. Each sub- 
ject is presented thoroughly and most attractively.” 
—Francis A. Scratchley, M.D., University and 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

“It is a capital production in every respect.’’— 
William P. Sprattling, M.D., Supt. Craig Colony 
for Epileptics, Sonyea, N. Y. 

“It will be of great profit to me, and I consider it 
a contribution to medical literature of exceeding 
importance. The articles are by men of the highest 
reputation.”—Daniel B. St. John Roosa, M.D., 
New York. 


“IT am making daily use of it and would not like 
like to be without it.”"—W. W. Clapp, M.D., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Praise from the Medical Press 
‘**An important contribution towards the develop- 
ment of preventive medicine.”—T he Lancet. 


“The work is a distinctly valuable one. Those 
consulting the different sections will seldom fail to 
discover matter of interest and practical utility.”’— 
British Medical Journal. 


““Many will be both astonished and delighted at 
the very broad sense in which the term preventive 
medicine is used.” — Medical Record, New York. 

“The work is clear, practical and reliable, and 
should be carefully studied by all progressive physi- 
cians.”—T he Southern Clinic, Richmond, Va. 


Daily Press Speaks Out 

“The work can be warmly commended to medical 
men as well as the lay reader.”—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“Its predominating practicality will draw to it 
the attention it deserves.” — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

“There is no doubt that the publishers have ren- 
dered a public service by publishing this work.”’— 
The Sun, New York, in a 344 column review. 

“It offers a sound and healthy code of life for all 
who are not physically perfect, which few people 
are.”"—Springfield Republican. 

Two Volumes, 8vo ; Cloth, 1081 pp. Net 

price, $3.75 per volume. $7.50 per set. 


Write for Circular 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs. New York 











SWEEPING CLEARANCE SALE OF 


34 Slightly Shelf-Worn Sets 


| OF THE NEW IMPERIAL EDITION 
| 
| 


-Ridpath’s History « United States 


ba the midst of a busy season we find we have a 
few sets of this marvelously popular work on 
hand that are a little rubbed, but perfect in every 
other respect, and are really as good as any books 
you have had in your home for a month. There are 
*34 sets. To make room for new stock we offer these 
sets exclusively to DIGEST Readers, 


But You Must Act Quickly 








Volumes 


Size 
10x73 
Inches. 
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Offered at One-Third the Price and Sent 


FREE on approval 





Contains Hundreds of Illustrations, 
Together with over 100 Full-page 
- -) Photogravures and Half-Tone Etch- 
Reoccrr ings of Famous Historical Paintings 
| by TRUMBULL, CHAPPEL, and other 








THIS NEW 1903 EDITION 


Great Artists. 


No American home, however obscure 
and humble, can afford to be without 
some readable, authentic, and patriotic 
narrative of the struggles and triumphs 
of that land whose name has become, in 
all the world, the synonym of liberty. 
Such a work is Dr. Ridpath's Popular 
History of the United States. It is a com- 





D. A. McKINLAY & CO., 


} 
| .CUT OUT OR COPY THIS COUPOR 
| 
| 36 East 22d Street, New York. 

Please send me, express paid, one slightly rubbed 
set of RIDPATH’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES in the half-leather binding. On its receipt 
I will send $1.00 and $1.00 per month for eleven 
months, or return the set within 5 days at your expense. 
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pendium of the stirring facts of our his- 
tory woven into a narrative so brilliant 
and dramatic as to leave an ineffaceable 
impression on the mind of the reader. 
The images rise from these pages like 
the creations of fiction. 


D. A. McKINLAY & CO. 


36 East 22d Street 
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the reviewers say: 


that the reviewer, selecting here and 


one gathering pebbles on the seashore.”’ 


“Senator Hoar’s sense of humor is ke 
fun that relieve its more solid qualities. 


record of a long and useful life. 


our history and literature 


old, to read and think upon.”’ 


‘‘ Indeed, so packed is it with memorable things 
chapter or a passage for special notice, feels like 


—The Dial. 


his book is illuminated constantly with flashes of 
dignified optimistic, entertaining and inspiring 
—Chicago Record- Herald. 

‘‘An interesting and valuable contribution to 
It is an in- 
spiring book, good for all Americans, young or 


N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Of Senator HOAR’S 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of SEVENTY YEARS 
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Two vols., with portraits, 
$7.50 net, 
(Express collect.) 








Charles Scribner’s Sons - 


New York 
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A Beautifully Illustrated Pamphlet Free! 
Containing Splendid Lithographic Plate and Condensed 
Cyclopedia 
If you wish to know a!l about the latest edition (just out) 


of what the New York Herald calls the “‘ best of all Dic- 
tionaries,” send for our Little Monthly Payments Plan and 











beautifully illustrated pamphlet of fifty-six quarto pages, 





containing a magnificent lithograph plate of butterflies and 
moths in their original colors, and also a Condensed 
Standard Cyclopedia, which comprises a descriptive com- 
pendium of the various countries in the world and gives 
valuable information on Physical Features, Products and 
Industries, Commerce, Imports and. Exports, Populations, 
etc., etc. If you want a free copy of this valuable booklet, 
send your name and addressfto Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, 30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary ‘Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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and John Dyneley Prince, Ph.D. 
Indian legends and stories of fairies, witches, animals, and 
r 1 in epic and lyric form, full of beautiful imagination, 
quaint philosophy, and simple, a 
opiously illustrated. $2.00 net. B 
Ernest Thompson-Seton: “. 


nature tol 


cloth, 


placeable.”’ 
Dan Beard; 


‘It is the American Indian’s ‘ King Arthur’s 
Round Table,’ ‘ Robin Hood,’ and ‘ The Arabian Nights.’ ”’ 


“ONE OF THE GREAT NOVELS OF THE WORLD” 


Tittlebat Titmouse 


Warren, D.D., son of the author. 12mo, clot 


combination.’ 


New York Times; ‘A veritable masterpiece.” 

Philadelphia Item: ‘A clever, rollicking yarn, whose | 

healthy tone and genuine humor form an unconquerable | 
, 

‘ 







A new and improved edition of DR. SAMUEL WAR- 
REN’s famous novel, “ Ten Thousand a Year,” as 
edited by Cyrus TOWNSEND Brapy, with the 
special authorization and approval of E. Walpole 
h, 464 pages, $1.50 postpaid. 

Cleveland World; ‘ It is a book that every person who 
wishes to be well read should read, and a book that enthralls 
the reader.”’ 








A captivating picture of the aery spirit, the 
| , 


of all cities. Profusely illustrate d 
by the author, and water-colors by eminent 
cloth, 135 captivating pictures, $1.50 net. 

Life: “ The very spirit of modern Paris 
is prisoned in its text.” 

Baltimore Morning Herald: “ Few 
men since Thackeray have succeeded in 
making Bohemian Paris such a living, 
breathing thing.’’ 


How Paris Amuses Itsel 


with 135 pictures, including Pa. drawings 


By 






GATES OF THE KINGDOM OF FUN 
By F. BERKELEY SMITH 
Author of ‘THe Rear Latin QUARTER” 
sparkle, the color, the throb of the gayest 


French artists and caricaturists. 
mail $1.65. 

Buffalo Courier: ‘It is the gayest 
book of the season and is as handsome me- 
chanically as it is interesting as a narrative. 
The sparkle, the glow, the charm of the 
risque, the shimmer of silks and the glint of 
jewels—are all so real and apparent.’ 


12mo, 








Charming Stories of Indians, A ni- | 
mals, and Nature, from the 
A /gonkin 


Kuloskap 
The Master 


By Charles Godfrey Leland, 
Hon. FRSL. 


description. 
y mail $2.17. 
Priceless, unique, irre- 


12mo, 








“One of the Greatest His- 
torical Romances ever rae 
Written” 


By 
GEORGE CROLY 


Academy 








Frederic Remington : ‘ You have left | 
nothing undone.”’ 
Frederick Dielman, Pres. 


Quarter very real, and still invests it with | 
interest and charm.” 


“A very realistic, captivating vol- 
ume.’’—St. Louis Dispatch. 


Ohe Real 


Latin Quarter 


By F. Berkeley Smith 
Author of 
** How Paris Amuses Itself.’’ 





™ Captivating and realistic 
qpenpees of the innermost life and 
characters of the famous Bo- 
hemia of Paris—its grisettes, 
students, models, balls, studios, 
etc., with a water-color frontis- 
piece by F. HopKINSON SMITH, 
and about 100 original drawings 
and camera snap-shots by the 
author, and two caricatures 
in color by the French cari- 
caturist Sancha. 12mo, 
cloth, 100 pictures. $1.20 
postpaid. 








Charles Dana Gibson: ‘It is like a 
trip to Paris.’ 
Mail and Express, New York: ‘When 
you have read this book you will know the 
real Latin Quarter as well as you willcome gR@ 
| to know it without living there yourself.” @ 


National | 
of Design: ‘‘ Makes the Latin | 











Tarry Thou Till I Come 


A historical novel, dealing with the momentous events that occurred in Palestine from the time of the cruci- 
fixion to the destruction of Jerusalem, illustrated by de Thulstrup. 12mo, cloth. One volume, 625 pages, 
$1.40 postpaid, Two volumes, Edition de Luxe, 16 photogravures, $4.00 postpaid. 











novels that has ever been written.”’ 


of thrilling interest.” 


Baltimore Sun: ‘It is one of the 


George C. Lorimer, D.D., Boston: “‘ The story is 


greatest historical | Carroll D. Wright: “ Itis one of the noblest romances 
I have ever read, and must stand with the very best litera- 

ture that has ever been given to the world.” 
Hubert H. Bancroft: “Itis sublime. It occupies a 
unigue place; there is nothing else like it in literature. 

















Ghe 
Red Poocher 


By SEUMAS MACMANUS 


A_ captivating Irish story by the 
Story-tellers.”’ 


“Prince of Irish 
1zmo, Cloth. 


post paid, 


The Bookseller, Chicago: “ Irre- 
sistible eloquence, wit, and fun.” 


Denver Times: “ Related in the 





Frontispiece, 


The Courtship of 
Sweet Anne Page 


A brisk dainty little story incidental 
to ‘* The Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ 
By Exvven V. TAvsor. 


The Sandals 


An idyl of Sacred Story about the 
Sandals of Christ. By Rev. ZELoTES 


75¢. 
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Readers of Tus Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





Brooklyn Eagle: “ Nothing more graphic has ever Such a book elevates and ennobles the whole realm of gQ@ 
burst from a red-hot inspiration.” ! fiction,” Jax 
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e Dainty small 12mos, each A 

The Hour-Glass Stories shithowsed sind Py 


in cloth, 4oc. each, postpaid, 


The Transfiguration 4 


of Miss Philura 


An entertaining story woven around 
the new thought ideas. By Fior- 
ENCE MorsE KINGSLEY, 


The Herr Doctor 


~4 The sprightly adventures of an 
of Sweet Anne American girl in capturing a titled 
husband. By Rop’r MacDona.p, 
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A Selection of Popular Books Good for 


Holidays and Other Days, 


Recently Published by Funk @& Wacnatts Company, New York 











The Sun, New York, says: ‘‘ The book is 


By HUTCHINS HAPGOOD 


drawings from life by JAcon EpsTEin. 


somely printed and bound, r2mo, Cloth, $1.35, post-paid. 








a very interesting piece of work. . . . There 
is a singular fascination in the numerous draw- 
ings from life. . . . They are speaking pic- 
tures full of the color and the essence of their 





indicate that it is an unusual, an instructive, 


one of the Ghetto’s most prominent novelists : 
“ Mr. Hutchins Hapgood is the only Gentile 
who knows and understands the spirit of the 
Ghetto. He has studied it at — range, and 
the result of his studies is a charming picture, “ 
which is sure to enlist the interest of Jew and London Tin 


the most succe 


Commercial Advertiser, New York: 





for us with pin | care. Itis 
a fascinating, endlessly varied 
world into which he leads us.” 


The Needle’s Eye 


By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


_ Asplendid, noble story, sparkling with humor and glow- 
ing with pathos. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50, post-paid, 

Philadelphia Item: “The story is full of the power and 
charm of true fiction, having a strong heart interest, and a plot 
of subtle and convincing character.’’ 

Tha Scotsman: “It is an interesting and powerful story, 
full of genuine human interest. In every scene the author is 
convincing in her fidelity to uature. The novel appeals to the 
thoughtful and sympathetic mind, and will be read with plea- 
sure and satisfaction.”’ 

The Arena, New York: “ This is a pure, wholesome story 
written in a simple style. It is permented by a noble spirit, and 
its teachings are the highest.”’ 


St. Paul Pioneer Press; ‘‘ Written with a peculiar mag- 


netic power which holds the reader so long as the story’s cur- 
rent flows.” 


The Socialist and the Prince 


By MRS. FREMONT OLDER 


_A novel of Californian life during the days of the anti-Chinese labor agitation. 12mo, 
Cloth, Frontispiece, $1.50 post-paid. 


Public Ledger (Philadelphia): ‘ Brilliance, dramatic power and startling episode characterize 
this book.” 


New York Herald: “ The story is written with vigor and freshness, and holds the attention of 
the reader to the end.” 


Under My Own Roof 


By ADELAIDE L. ROUSE 


_ The story of a bachelor woman, who, after years of boarding-house misery, satisfies a yearn 
ing for her own roof-tree, plans and builds an ideal home, tends her garden, and finally renews 
an old heart longing. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.20, post-paid. 

Chicago Record- Herald ; ‘It has been some time since we have seen a book with such delicate 
style, such purling sunny humor, such sound-hearted wholesomeness of sentiment as will surely give 


‘Under My Own Roof’ permanency in good literature.’”’ 


Searchers 
By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


An absorbing story in which are 
depicted the searchers after love, 
truth, sin. 12mo, Cloth, 452 pages, 
$1.50, post-paid. 

Syracuse Herald : “ It is a very re- 
markable novel, worthy of the widest 
reading by every one who is a lover of 
real literature ”’ 

















and an interesting book.” By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Abraham Cahan, author of “‘Yekl,’’ and (Mrs. Craigie) 
A novel which is considered one of 


ments of this gifted author. 12mo, 
Cloth, 343 pages, $1.50 post-paid. 


, singh) of the artist, nervous. brilliant, at once 

Gentile alike. goteute re strong. . .. Every speech 
- ives and glows.’’ 

‘*Mr. Hapgood has studied the Ghetto with ek ek we 

with sympathetic insight, and has portrayed it New York Tribune : “ Ever 


e e Appreciative studies and pictures of life, customs, institutions, and 
4) é etto types of character in the celebrated East-side Jewish Quarter of New 
€ York. With man Hand- 


A BRILLIANT ARTISTIC STORY 


and 


am... Cement ewe mass Love the Soul Hunters 


ssful literary achieve- 


nes: “ Here is the touch 


age 
is rich in jon Fittle 
touches, the little half- 
— and suggestions 
which reflect not so 
much the practised as 
the instinctively skilful 
hand.” 


The Bookseller, 
Chica 0: _—— BES 
is at her cleverest in >HORBL- 
plot and characteriza- LIVER HOB 
tion in this story.” 


The Rustler 


By FRANCES McELRATH 


A thrilling story of Love and Adventure in the Western 
Cattle Country. Illustrations by Eowin WILLARD DEM- 
ING. 12mo, Cloth, $1.20 post-paid. 


The Evangelist, New York: “A wide-awake and breezy 
novel of western life based upon the historic incident of the 
«Rustler War’ in Wyoming. It will hold the reader’s interest 
xo the end.” 
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Stay at Home 
a and Freeze 


= ae or go to California where you can pass the 
| winter under conditions that leave nothing to 
a be desired—which will you do? Go to 
2 California? Good! 






The way to go is via the 


Lue Golden State 


>.» 


— Limited 


which leaves Chicago daily, December 20th to April 
14th, arriving Los Angeles less than three days later. 
Equipment is the finest obtainable—standard and 
compartment sleepers, diner, observation car, and 
buffet-smoking-library car. One sleeper runs through 
to Pasadena; another to Santa Barbara; a third to 
San Francisco. Entire train lighted by electricity, and 
carries first-class passengers only. 
Southern route—no high altitudes : 


ROCK ISLAND SYSTEM, Chicago and 
Kansas City to Santa Rosa. 


EL PASO—NORTHEASTERN SyYS- 
TEM, Santa Rosa to El Paso. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC, El Paso to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 


Both train and route are fully described in 
“The Golden State,’’ an 80-page 
book which will be ready for dis- 
tribution early in December. Send 
for it. It is worth its weight in 
silver to any one who is contem- 
plating a trip to California. Mailed for six cents 
in stamps or can be had free at Rock Island 
ticket offices in principal cities in the 
United States and Canada. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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